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Must, Production Give Way to Sales? 
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No. 6 in a Series” 


WHAT DOES THE FOTOSETTER Do BETTER? 


IT PUTS TYPE ON FILM FOR PLATEMAKING IN FEWER OPERATIONS 

















ORDINARY WAY... FOTOSETTER WAY ... 


1&7 1. TYPE SET BY HAND OR MACHINE 1. TYPE SET ON FILM 
MAKE-UP ON THE FRAME | 

PULLING REPRODUCTION PRoors | ~ MAKE-UP ON FILM 

RETOUCHING REPROS OVER LAYOUT 


PASTE-UP OF REPROS 


3. NEGATIVE MADE wit} 
CONTACT FRAME 





NEGATIVE MADE WITH CAMERA 


Because your copy is set directly on film in the first place, you save three 
operations, whenever platemaking is involved . . . pulling of repros, retouch- 
ing repros and making paste-ups. Furthermore, the negative is made more 
economically with a contact frame than with a camera. 


Why not also eliminate these headaches by using Fotosetter composition: 


. Ragged letter outlines due to ink squeeze 

. Broken letters—under inked letters—pin holes 

. Filled in letters—smeared proofs 

. Uneven type color or weight 

. Reshooting negatives to get an acceptable image 
. Excessive opaquing 
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To ALL OUR/FRIENDS 
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THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 




















Whatever ’56 may 


“eook up” for you— 





We hope will be “pot-full” 
of all that’s good in life! 
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seasons greetings 

PEERLESS ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC. 


@ Publishing 





@ Binding 

@ Printing 

e@ Greeting Card Manufacturing 
@ Catalog cover 

o@ Paper & Paper Products 


4513 New York Ave., @ Union City, N. J. 






BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ Peerless Roll Leaf Division @ GANE BROS. & LANE, INC. 
REPRESENTATIVES: ST. LOUIS @ LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO @ LOUISVILLE @ MONTREAL @ LONDON, ENG. 











BOOK PRODUCTION, incorporating Bookbinding Magazine, is published the 10th of each month at 3110 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Maryland. Address communi- 
cations to Executive and Editorial offices, 50 Union Square, New York 3, New York. Re-entered as 2nd class matter November 20, 1950, at the Post Office in 






Baltimore, Md. under act of March 3, 1879. Volume 62, No. 6. Subscription rate $3.00 per year; $5.00, 2 years; Canada 50c per year -additional. 





7101.60.0. SHERIDAN ea, 


135 Lafayette St.. New York 13 


600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 183 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 
24701 Crenshaw Blvd., Torrance, Calif. 52/54 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, England 


DECEMBER, 1955 





With Every Good Wish For You And Yours 


This Holiday Season 
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Better Adhesives thru Research for over 
>° years has given us the “know-how”. 











American Adhesive 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


13th Street & 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
STerling 8-8051 


BOOK PRODUCTION 
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GRIFFIN 
CAMPBELL 
HAYES, WALSH, Inc. 
EXTENDS TO ALL 
OF ITS FRIENDS 
SINCEREST GREETINGS 
for CHRISTMAS & the NEW YEAR 








GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc. 


50 E. 2ist St. New York 17-19 E. Hubbard St. Chicago 


IN NEW ENGLAND: MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, Inc. 


82 Lincoln St., Boston 
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BUT BOOKS ARE MADE 






















\ V. design, set, plate, print and bind them in the world’s 
largest book production plant, which occupies more than 
half a million feet of working space. Our organization 


has a 56 year old tradition, and every one of our personnel 


is a craftsman in the finest sense of that tradition. 


Experience makes us efficient, and our equipment, which 
is unrivaled in the field, saves us time and labor — 
enabling us to offer you the lowest prices for the highest 


standards of service. 


AMERICAN BOOK-STRATFORD PRESS, 


75 Varick Street, New York City ° 
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Before any skid of paper is unwrapped, wise 
pressmen check its moisture content. But 
more and more lithographers are learning 
that a big orange New York and Penn label 
invariably means offset paper moisture-con- 
ditioned for their pressroom...and ready for 
the press. Seeing that label, they &now that 
this is the paper that will stay free of waves or 
curl when the skid is opened under proper 
pressroom conditions. 

It isn’t just by accident that New York and 
Penn Offset maintains its just right-for-the- 
press quality. For one thing, this paper is 
manufactured so fibres align with consistently 
excellent formation. Curl and expansion are 
minimized right at the start. Then it is custom- 


WHY THIS OFFSET PAPER STAYS FLAT 


Pressman with moisture indicator 
checks relative humidity “built-in” 
to New York and Penn offset 
paper to eliminate the “hanging” 
of sheets before they are run. 


conditioned to the humidity you request, cut 
in a big new “weather-controlled” finishing 
room, and packed in moisture-proof wrappers. 

Finally, since New York and Penn mills are 
located right in the middle of the Nation’s 
largest printing markets, this paper reaches 
you faster, with less handling. Result: higher 
quality, less work for you. 

And are there other benefits to this offset? 
Yes! Color...opacity...bulk...economy... 
unusual ability to take folds, die-cuts and em- 
bossing — to mention a few. 

You can get your nearest distributor’s 
name by ’phoning MUrray Hill 6-6090. Or 
write New York & Pennsylvania Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New York and Penn 


Super © English Finish © Eggshell © English Finish Litho * Offset © Music © Bond © Tablet © Duplicator © Mimeograph ° Drawing * Imitation Press Board * and other specialty grades 
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“THIS 2” LIFT DRILLED AND SLOTTED 


_IN ONE. OPERATION IN 2 SECONDS! 
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Write today for complete specifications of the LAWSON MULTIPLE HEAD DRILL’ 


Main Office: 426 West 33rd St., N. 


170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St 


Bourse Bidg. 
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~ Investigate before you invest 


Miehle Unit Construction on the 
* 61 and 76 Offsets « 61 and 76 Rotaries 


Plan for tomorrow—today. Since Miehle 61-76 Offsets and 

Rotaries are built on the Unit Construction principle—you can install 
a one, two, three, four or five color press today, but if the pattern of your 
work is altered it is practical and economical to convert your press 

to a different combination tomorrow. It’s a simple matter to add or 
remove printing units to meet changing plant conditions. 

We will be glad to tell you the complete story. 


“Michie 
The Miehle... PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


leader among the world's Chicago 8, IIlinois 


manufacturers of fine * > ee 
printing equipment. : 
i 


DECEMBER, 1955 
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WINNIE-THE-PPOOH M. BARROWS & CO. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


Give Hooks... 








THE PROPHET 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


GIFT FROM THE SEA 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
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FIELD & STREAM ' 
TOBY AND DOLL TREASURY BLAZE BATTLERS 
THE. BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY penipy HOLT AND CO., INC. PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


BUFFALO BILL 
| AND THE WILD WEST 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


: BARTLETT'S : , 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS THE CHILD JESUS 
LITTLE, BROWN AND CO.JBLOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 


BOOK PRODUCTION 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL THE MAN IN THE 
IN TRIAL AND TRIUMPH | GRAY FLANNEL SUIT 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 4 SIMON AND. SCHUSTER| 
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MEMMETHE REPTILE WORLDE ES "BAND OF ANGELS ‘THE SUMMER SNOWMAN 
memes ALFRED A. KNOPF Fe |) RANDOM HOUSE | HARPER & BROTHERS 
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ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., INC. 
A DIVISION OF JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS COMPANY 
1430 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. OXford 5-5360 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. - Financial 6-3557 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA — 
OF PAINTING _ 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, INC, 
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Only genuine 


PLASTICO BINDERS 
have the ARCH 








Books of any size . . . any thickness 
... open fiat and lie flat when bound 
in de luxe PLASTICO BINDERS. 
These modern, colorful bindings are 
preferred by publishers because of 
their exclusive rounded “Arch De- 
sign” that provides greater strength 
and prestige appearance. 


DESIGN” 


adds Beauty 
pus Stamina 


” PLASTICO 
BINDINGS 


MG KIATRIE 
bound 


books are 


‘‘BOUND 
TO 
Me ce 


PLASTICO BINDING is avail- 
able in 7 popular styles to fit every 
application . . . in a wide variety of 
sparkling colors. New ‘‘Cement: 
Sealed’’ process adds permanent 
strength. Contact the PLASTICO 
Licensee near you—he has the spe- 
cialized equipment and experience to 
help you turn out better binding jobs. 


FREE PROOF! Send us one of your finished books or dummies. 
We'll adda PLASTICO BINDING without charge or obligation. 


PLASTIC BINDING 


-lastic Bi 


Originators of 





Ask for 
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5 Extra Values 
Make More Books 
BETTER 





MEAD Chest 


COVER BOARD / 








A most important plus for good books is Mead Chestnut a. Oar. 
Cover Board, with its exceptional uniformity, rigidity, , 
strength and long life. This board offers you seven extra 





EVEN PLUS VALUES 
values shown on the right, ensuring easier processing, 
hMuction economies and superior books that build lasting, 
profitable sales. Yet Mead Chestnut Cover Board is a 
most inexpensive part of any book. Use it for your 
ntire production, to the benefit of all concerned. Before 


you buy again, let us submit free samples and prices, 


‘THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. 


LYNCHBURG 2, VA. ... River Road 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO . . . 3347 Madison Road 
CHICAGO 30, ILL... . 6124 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
NEWARK 2, N. J... . 10 Commerce Court 

DETROIT 35, MICH. .. . 18045 James Couzens Hwy. * 
BOSTON 10, MASS. ... 43 Leon Street 























you get fast, low-cost wire stitches with an 





Acme Steel Book Stitcher 


A. Want to stitch two sheets ... or a booklet 
that’s 4 inch thick? Then the low-priced pre- 
cision-made Model A Book Stitcher is for you. 
It drives up to 250 stitches a minute. The table 
tilts for either side or saddle stitching. Has 
back and side gauges which adjust for posi- 
tioning of work. A single lever adjusts stitcher 
for proper thickness of work. 


B. For those really “rush” jobs, the Model P 
drives from one to six stitches simultaneously. You 
turn out more work in less time at lower cost 
with this multiple head book stitcher. Each 
head averages 194 stitches a minute. Takes 
two sheets to 44” booklets. . . has all the other 
fine, low-cost features of the Model A. 


C. If you want to stitch bigger booklets and 
catalogs ... from two sheets to % inches, the 


model N3A is your answer. Gives you smooth, 
fast operation. Drives as many as 185 stitches 
per minute. Roll type wire feed assures uniform 
stitches. Separate adjustments for wire feed and 
for thickness of work insure better performance. 
And the heavy-duty stitching head promises 
long, trouble-free life. 


D. How about those extra thick jobs... the 
ones up to 242 inches thick? With the Model 
N3B, you'll take on the big orders with confi- 
dence. This book stitcher assures long life 
with minimum wear because of its rugged 
construction. 


Most leading graphic arts dealers are ready 
to explain any one of these four Acme Steel 
Book Stitchers . .. without obligation. Ask or 
write Dept. QR-125 for further information. 


ACME STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPAN 


2840 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS « ACME STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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Dexter-de Florez 
Machines and Service 
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red CIRCULARS ARE AVAILABLE XTER FOLDER COMPANY 


x 
> any OF THE ABOVE MACHINES ® 


q 
¥0 st 42nd Street New York 36,N. Y. 
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Special Products News 


NEW OXY-DRY SPRAYER ASSURES UNIFORM 
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Evenly distributes anti-offset 
powder on all types of work 


For all offset presses (5214x77” andsmaller), 
the Oxy-Dry Sprayer is now offered by 
Harris-Seybold’s Special Products Division. 
It gives an absolutely even distribution of 
anti-offset powder to the entire sheet. And 
it eliminates humps in press loads caused 
by “‘buckshot” methods. 


Result: Oxy-Dry Sprayers permit fuller 
loads, greater press speeds, even multiple 
coats of powder without affecting quality 
of work or subsequent operations. 


Easy to use. Down time to make any 
adjustment of the Oxy-Dry Sprayer is 
practically eliminated. You fill the powder 
box, set the amount of powder you want 


| Harris-Seybold Company 

| Special Products Division 
4510 East 71st Street 

| Cleveland 5, Ohio 


| [_] Please send complete 
| Special Products Catalog 
[_] Also, information 
about sprayers 
[_] Ink agitators 
(_] Water level controls 
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OFFSET PREVENTION ACROSS ENTIRE SHEET 


eee 


. and forget it. There are no nozzle 
valves to clean or adjust. No oil and water 
to contaminate the powder. 

















How it works: As cylinder A revolves, 
Oxy-Dry anti-offset powder B is distributed 
past electronic tube C receiving a 10,000 
volt positive charge. This causes the 
powder to bond to press sheets. Static elec- 
tricity on the paper is dispelled. Cylinder 
revolution speed is controlled by metered 
setting of the sprayer motor and gear box. 
Send today for complete details. 
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Automatic water level helps 
control dry-ups and wet spots 


With Baldwin Water Levels, you can get 
more good sheets and fewer spoiled ones. 
These water levels automatically and effi- 
ciently maintain a constant level in your 
fountains . . . for each make and size offset 
press, both web and sheet fed. Water con- 
trol is improved, helping to maintain color 
uniformity. 


Convenient to use. You save time and 
unnecessary work, minimize waste and 
spoilage resulting from spillage on press 
and sheets . . . all because you eliminate 
hand-filling of the fountain. Baldwin Water 
Levels are positioned out of the pressman’s 
way. There are no moving parts... nothing 
to wear out. 


Easy to install. Just follow the instruc- 
tions included with each shipment. Levels 
are shipped complete. You need no addi- 
tional parts. Three models are available 
for installation on all litho presses. 





Traveling cone churns ink for thorough mixing 


Agitator forces ink against roller for 
uniform feeding over length of fountain 
The Baldwin Ink Agitator has a traveling 
rotating cone that keeps ink thoroughly 
mixed. It churns the ink, no matter how 
heavily bodied, to keep pigments and vehicle 
in proper suspension and dispersion. It 
forces the ink back against the roller for 
uniform feeding . . . even with small 
amounts of ink. 

Call your Harris-Seybold representative 
for complete information about these prod- 
ucts. Or, mail the coupon. 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


Products for Plate Room, Camera Room, 
Composing Room, Press Room and Bindery Use 


BOOK PRODUCTION 























EVEN SKILLED HANDS waste profits on finishing 


Save with Low-Cost, Automatic Graeber Machines 


Even the most skilled hands are very costly when compared with 
high-speed, fully automatic Graeber Stringers and Wirers. 

These machines cost so little and save you so much that you owe it 
to yourself to get all the facts today. Write for free 

Graeber Bulletins on your letterhead today. 


FASTEST AUTOMATIC AUTOMATIC AUTOMATIC 
PATCH & EYELETTER TAG STRINGER & KNOTTER TAG STRINGER & LOOPER 





AUTOMATIC WIRING MACHINE 


GRAEBER 


Strin ging a q AUTOMATIC CALENDAR & DISPLAY CARD STRINGER & KNOTTER 


MACHINE COMPANY 


DECEMBER, 1955 




















This offer may help cut your production costs! 
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Try Du Pont’s Experimental Binder 





CHECK THE BIG ADVANTAGES 


for your binding operation 7 rr here 


J = 
no cost...no obligation 
; ¢ pages lie flat 





, . ; ¥ taster operation 
Du Pont’s Experimental Binder was developed to permit 


introduction of most of the variables, one at a time, likely 
to be encountered in a binding operation. This versatile 
machine can be used to demonstrate the advantages of 
binding pocket books, magazines, catalogues and hard 
books with Du Pont’s range of hot-melt adhesives. 

Now Du Pont offers you a practical opportunity to see 
for yourself, with a trial run on this new binder, how hot- 


¥ trim immediately after 
application 


¥ strong uniform bond 


V fast drying 


melt adhesives will work best for you . . . streamline your Vv unaffected by 

operation . . . cut production costs. Let us show you how humidity extremes 
you can solve your production problems at no obligation 

to you. ¥ alkali-soluble 


With Du Pont hot-melt adhesives you get a strong, uni- 
form bond that retains its flexibility. And these modern 
adhesives set and harden so fast, you can trim immediately 
after application . . . save storage space and additional 
handling required by overnight drying of ordinary adhesives. 


¢ long-lasting binding 


¥ save storage space required 
by overnight drying 
of ordinary adhesives 


For full information, write E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Department BP-512, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


¥ economical: one ounce binds 
twenty pocket-size books 





Chemically engineered 
to do the job better 


DU PONT HOT-MELT ADHESIVES 





REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


BOOK: PRODUCTION 












A premium-quality bookbinding material of WUNY1L-coated fabric 


Du Pont Fabrilite Q-Line Quality 
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NEW high in flex resistance 
NEW answer for heavy-duty needs 


NEW standard for luxurious hand and appearance 


THE McMILLAN BOOK COMPANY offers this skillfully designed 
ring binder with the built-in backrest covered in Du Pont FABRILITE 
vinyl bookbinding material. The reason? This material, Q-line quality, 
provides unusually high flex resistance along the areas of hardest 
wear—the hinges. This vinyl compound retains its flexibility and 
elasticity in these critical areas over periods of long, hard use. 

This same premium quality provides a surface generally tougher, 
more abrasion- and scuff-resistant. Q-line quality gives this binder a 
warm, luxurious, dry hand, free from tackiness. It handles well in the 
bindery, taking ink and gold stamping readily. Premium FABRILITE 
vinyl-coated fabric is now available in several weights, many attrac- 
tive colors and finishes. For more information write E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Newburgh, New York. 


FABRILITE is Du Pont’s regis- COA TED FA BRICS 


tered trademark for vinyl plastic 


bookbinding material. ae FOR BO OK BINDING 


BETTER THINGS FOR 








BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Mounting vinyl 
Q. I wish to mount.a vinyl coated 
fabric on a sheet of cardboard, and along 
the edge around all four -sides, about 44” 
in from the edge, score a deep single line. 
Could you advise me as to the possible 
sources where I may secure a device or 
machine that would do this job? 
M. S. GARBER 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
A. It is somewhat difficult to make 


information on the size of the job, its 
specifications, and the general purpose of 
the item. Generally speaking, vinyl coated 
fabrics may be mounted on cardboard by 
using cold polyvinyl acetate adhesives. 
The single line in from the edge can be 
blind stamped. If the run warrants it, 
excellent results can be obtained, both in 
mounting and in scoring, if one of the new 
heat-sealing electronic binding machines 
is used. 


Scoring hinged covers 

Q. Hitherto we have made a score 
on paper covers (so the cover may hinge) 
by using a scoring wheel on the Vertical 

















































PRECISION 


Fully Automatic 
or Hand Clamp 


The C & P Craftsman 37” cutter is 
an achievement made possible by 
nearly three quarters of a century 
of experience in producing equip- 
ment for the graphic arts, 


The C & P37” Fully Automatic and 
the 37” Hand Clamp Power Cutters 
are identical except for the clamping 
operation. But the lower initial cost 
of the Hand Clamp does not subtract 
from the ultimate possibilities of 
this modern power cutter. The 37” 
Hand Clamp can be converted into 
a completely automatic cutter at any 
time by the installation of our power 
clamping unit in place of the hand 
clamping device. 

Either of these cutters can be 
equipped at any time with the 
C& P Manual Spacer—a time-saver 
for long runs of repetitive cuts. 


6000 Carnegie Avenue ° 





For the highest standard in 


CUTTING 





37”° FULLY AUTOMATIC 





37”° HAND CLAMP 


Before you buy any cut- 
ter, write for details of 
C & P 37” Cutters and 
C & P Manual Spacers. 


THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








practical suggestions since we have little . 





press when printing the cover. Our method 
does not allow any glue to extend over the 
front and back of the book, and we have 
a large order of books which specify gluing 
and a score on front and back. How are 
the hinge scores made and what is the 
proper procedure for gluing on paper 
covers? 

Rosert L. Linx, Mer. 

Journal Printing Co. 


Kirksville, Mo. 


A. In the past many plants had used 
the Pleger machine which scored the cov- 
ers, glued them, and applied them. Since 
there is not much of this work nowadays 
the machine is no longer made. 

Scoring may be done with a scoring 
head on a rotary type perforator, or with 
scoring rules on a platen press. In the 
latter case you have to score the sheet in 
two places for the backbone, and then 
score it on the other side for the two hinge 
scores, 

A recommended method of gluing on 
covers is to stack the booklets, with each 
book set a trifle away from the other, and 
brush on a light coat of flexible glue. A 
little glue will be wiped on the upper 
side of each back, and when the pile is 
straightened the lower edges will also be 
slightly glued. 

Place the cover flat on the table, and 
insert the book, laying it on the inside 
front cover. Pull the back cover up around 
the glued spine, pressing it on to insure 
good adhesion. Stack between boards and 
weights and then rub the backs down 
firmly. Repile, alternating fronts and backs 
and leave under weight until dry. Then 
trim. 


Banding devices 


Q. Do you have any information on 
the manufacturer of a banding device for 
small size items such as file cards and 
scratch pads? Would you also be kind 
enough to send us the addresses of the 
loose leaf metals importers mentioned in 
the October issue? 

Douctas Dosson 
Wyandotte Tablet Co. 
Columbus 8, Ohio 


A. The choice of a bander depends 
on the quantity of work you do. C. F. An- 
derson & Co. and Pacific Paper Cutter Co. 
make a number of compact banding mech- 
anisms, while W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co. and 
Fred Renz & Sons, Inc. have some larger 
production machines. Addresses of these 
companies, and the loose leaf firms, have 
been sent to you. 


Gathering machines 


Q. We are law book publishers, and 
as such turn out approximately 100,000 
hard-bound volumes and 500,000 pamphlets 
annually, Books vary in size from 300 to 
1200 pages, and are printed on 40 to 60 Ib. 
e.f. and eggshell paper. Pamphlets vary 
from 16 to 500 pages and are printed on 
35 lb. bible, newsprint, and various weights 
of ef. and eggshell, depending on the 
number of pages and bulking require- 
ments. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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A fy 
FOR THE &@Y You NEED 
_,. AT THE SPEED YOU FEED 





STAYS FLEXIBLE 
LONGER 





CONTAINS SPECIAL 
INGREDIENT* FOR 
SMOOTH MACHINING 
AT HIGHEST SPEEDS 








SWIFT’S NEW 





HIGHSPEED FLEXIBLE GLUES 


There’s profit in speed these days and it’s good 
business to help insure your investment in modern, 
efficient production machinery with glue and adhe- 
sive products that are produced to produce... for you. 

That's why Swift & Company has worked closely 
with equipment manufacturers and leading book 
and binding firms throughout the country to de- 
velop, test and prove the superiority of our new 
HIGHSPEED line of quick setting, smooth 
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machining, flexible glues. Among them are new 
resins, fast drying products for gluing off, endur- 
ingly flexible case-making glues, tipping pastes and 
glues for forwarding and embossing. 

If your production requirements demand speed 
and efficiency and a better job with fewer rejects, 
write for details on Swift's new HIGHSPEED flexible 
glues —there’s one to match your machine per- 
formance requirements. Remember, too, that . . . 


ONE TRIAL IS BETTER THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


SWIFT & COMPANY | 





ADHESIVE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
4115 PACKERS AVENUE ° CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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are using 


Sales Tools... 


Keratol takes a beautiful embossing— 
clean and sharp—on this custom de- 
signed (those beams are inlaid alumi- 
num foil) sales promotion folder to be 
used by salesmen for Butler Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


: Courtesy of 

: SaLEs Too s, INc. 

: 1700 W. Washington Blvd. 
> Chicago 12, Illinois 


Master-Craft... 


Look at the rich grain of the Keratol 
covering on Master-Craft’s Model 13 
Silver Stripe Salesmen’s Catalog Bind- 
er—practical, long-wearing—the high- 
est quality appearance. 


: Courtesy of 

: MAastTer-CrarFt Corp. 
: Division of Shaw-Walker 
; Kalamazoo 52F, Michigan 


Stocks available fo Xi 
immediate iwieeat: GENERAL 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & Co. PLASTICS 
21 S. Richardson Ave. The Genera \ Tire 
. Lansdale, Penna. & Rubber Company 


PRODUCTION 





Magazine and Book 
Production..at a profit! 





ard CIRCULARS ARE AVAiLAgiE MAME eee 


et ut OF THE ABOVE MACHINES * 


R 
0 330 West 42nd Street w York 36, N. Y 
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READERS’ SERVICE 





(Continued from page 22) 











Because our edition runs are small, vary- 
ing from 500 to 15,000, we want a machine 
that is quickly changed from one size or 
paper stock to another, and requires a 
minimum of attention. We run 32p. signa- 
tures, mostly, with occasional 16, 8, and 4p. 
signatures to finish out a job. Untrimmed 
sizes of signatures range from 514” x 84" 
to 7” x 10%". 

A 12-station machine would service our 
purpose. Any books or pamphlets larger 


than 384 pages would be gathered in two 
lots and assembled after gathering. 

Which gatherers or stitchers would be 
of value to us? Another hard-to-find item 
is a two-head stitcher, automatically fed, 
which could either be attached to the 
above gatherer or run independently. 

V. T. Swanson, Plant Mar. 
Callaghan & Co. 
Mundelein, Ill. 

A. Information on the Sheridan, 
Dexter, and other machines has been sent 
to you. We publish the details of your re- 
quirements because there may be other 
manufacturers considering the development 
of gathering equipment which might be 
suitable for your purposes, and they are 
invited to contact you. 
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for you as profit itself! 


operation. 


Every style . . 





TRADE-MARK @® 





AN ALL-STAR SHOWING OF AMERICA’S MOST 
DEPENDABLE LINE OF CUTTERS! 





Put yourself in the picture—with a rugged Challenge Paper Cutter that's as right 


Shown here are some of the fine models that help make Challenge the most 
extensive and popular line in the country today. In all, there are 7 styles and 6 sizes 
to choose from, ranging from lever cutters in bench and floor models—to power 
cutters with hand or hydraulic clamp. Each has been built to one standard of quality— 
Challenge quality—with special emphasis on safety . . 


Yes, the Challenge line of dependable paper cutters is truly panoramic in scope. 
: . every size . . . designed to save you time, labor and money—and 
insure more profitable cutting. Write for full details today. 


763 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Challenge Owns The Printing Equipment Manufacturing Rights ef 
Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
Office, Factories and Show Room: GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Diamond (Hydraulic 
Clamp) Power 





Challenge 265-305 
(Hydraulic Clamp) Power Cutter 


Challenge 265-305 
Lever Cutter 
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Manufacturers’ list 

Q. May we have a complete list of 
the manufacturers who exhibited and were 
represented at the London IPEX exhibit 
this past July? 

Gerarp NissENBAUM 

I, Nissenbaum, Inc. 

Bookbinding Equipment & Supplies 

New York 1, N. Y. 

A. The list of manufacturers who 
exhibited and were represented at IPEX 
is available in the official catalog. It would 
of course take a few hours to copy the 
names, addresses, and other data which 
you may need. BP’s file of this and other 
bindery machinery catalogs may be con- 
sulted by a visit to the editorial offices in 
New York. 
String Tying 

Q. We are interested in receiving 
information on a punching and string ty- 
ing machine which automatically inserts a 
string through a punched hole and ties it 
into a loop. This would be for a 32 page 
booklet. Please put us in touch with a 
dealer or manufacturer of this type of 
equipment. 

L. J. CHAse, Plant Mgr. 
Spartan Printing & Publ. Co. 
Sparta, Ill. 

A. The Xmas Tag Looper, made 
by Graeber Stringing & Wiring Machine 
Co., Paterson, N. J., is probably the ma- 
chine you are looking for. Data has been 
sent, 


End Sheets 
Q. We would greatly appreciate 
your help if you can send us the names 
and addresses of some firms that made 
end sheets (fly sheets) for books. We have 

heard there are several in this business. 
E. R. BAUMGARDNER 

Everett’s Bindery 

Bossier City, La. 

A. Among those which would be 
of interest to you are Demco Library Sup- 
plies, New Haven 2, Conn., Library Eff- 
ciency Corp. (Div. of Bro-Dart), Newark 
5, N. J., and Oversewing Machine Co., 
101 Mystic Ave., Medford, Mass. 


Cover Material 

Q. One of our clients is in need of 
a three-ring binder cover material for use 
as an enlarged catalog and the Readers’ 
Service Department of Printer’s Ink has 
advised us that you would be able to sug- 
gest to us the various sources where we 
may obtain suitable cover material. 

Greorce A. MELLor, Pres. 
Mellor Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

A. There is a considerable variety 
of cover material available and a list of 
those companies most active in the pro- 
duction of cover materials is being sent 
to you. 

Taylor Register Scope 
May we have some information 
on a Register Scope used for makeready 
on some of the new Miehle Rotary presses? 
BERTAM WOLFF 
H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Data on the Taylor Register 
Scope, made by Taylor. Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md., has been sent to you. 
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SILK SCREEN 
EMBOSSED COVERS 
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@ The General Decorator Presses, These presses will lay down a 
Series B, are precision built, high heavy deposit of color, including 
production machines for silk screen- metallic inks. Split fountain print- 


| Model No. B1224 B1824 B1836 
ing book covers. When printing ing can be done in several colors. | Sheet Size | 13x25” 19x25” 19x37” 
' 





embossed covers, the male die is Controlled level impression and 
fastened to the bed to serve as both accurate register assure clean, 
register guide and printing counter. sharp printing and uniform quality. 





Speeds Up to | 1500 P.H. | 1500 P.H. | 1500 P.H. 









































Therm oet Utilizes a new sys- bs ——s tH Send for complete information 
drying of any inkeand costings by eRe -| RESEARCH & SUPPLY COMPANY 
greatly accelerated evaporation. Tat el 572 S. Division Avenue ¢ Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 

















And With Less Strain On Working Parts 


There’s extra profits for you in round cornering with the new 
Southworth Corner Cutter. Now, you can corner 41” lifts 
as they come from the cutter. Thus, you increase capacity 30% 
and reduce handling time substantially. 





This new machine cuts stock easily and with no strain on work- 
ing parts. Adjustments are made accurately and quickly. 
Knives are available in radii from ¥%” to 1%” — straight knife 
cuts corners up to 2%” long. 


9 tt 


Right now is the time to increase your cornering production 30%. 
Mail the coupon for details. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
Hand, Foot, Power Punching Machines, 

Sid, ume Anemets, Skid Lie Peeeeescecors 
Heads, Envelope Presses. e@ Southworth Machine Co. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF @ 30 Warren Ave., Portland, Me. 
eptis weadeamoca ® Please rush details on your Corner Cutter 
Name. 
Company. 
Address. 


City 
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keep costs down 































PRINTS DATE 

STARTING TIME 

FINISHING TIME 

TOTAL ELAPSED 
TIME 


‘J FIGURES 
ELAPSED TIME 
ACCURATELY 










Keep production costs in 
line with automatically 
computed, precision 
Calculagraph job time 
records. Just stamp card 
at beginning and ending 
of the operation. Calcula- 
graph prints date, starting and 
finishing time plus precision calculated elapsed 
time. One Calculagraph can record and compute 
job time data for one entire shop or department by 
handling any number of cards in any sequence. 
Accurate, printed Calculagraph records can be filed 
for future use in estimating on new orders and 
checking production efficiency. Calculagraphs are 
low in cost, practically maintenance-free and built 
for a lifetime of dependable service. 


COUPON BRINGS FULL INFORMATION 
— FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 













CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


SUSSEX STREET, HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
Send complete data on Calculagrap 
TITLE _——_ 
Se ee mm 
pein nie ne. sgn 
I Ss OO anna rts een 


STATE... 
ci anima 
em once SER pe. 4 
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aneca Wire | 


WILL SERVE YOU BETTER! 


@ LOW COST... made possible by Seneca’s 50 years 
of know-how and modern facilities in one of the 
largest independent wire manufacturing plants 
in the world. 


@ HIGH QUALITY and Uniformity ... accurately con- 
trolled throughout production. 


Any way you look at it—your best buy is SENECA 
Stitching Wire! Available in galvanized, tinned or 
liquor finishes . . . in all popular sizes, round or 
flat on spools and cores. Insist on Seneca... the 
wire of proven dependability. 


Write for complete information. 


SENECA WIRE 


AND MFG. COMPANY 
FOSTORIA - OHIO 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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' velop latent skills. 


(Continued from page 5) 


need changing in order to operate prof- 
itably, let’s change them. Four ways: 
1. You have to believe that all hu- 
man beings have worth and value re- 
gardless of their skill. 
2. You have to teach a man to de- 


3. You have to prove that you are 
interested in the man’s promotion and 
want to see him get ahead. 

4. You have to talk to people around 
you instead of talking to individuals; 
allow your associates to propose ideas 
and make suggestions. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS 


‘Numerous instances occur every year 
in which deductions for entertainment 
on income tax reports are disallowed, 
indicating a careless attitude by busi- 
ness firms regarding such expenses. An 
almost certain basis for disallowance, 
for example, is lack of proof that an 
entertainment expense is a bona fide 
business activity and not personal. 
Experience indicates that mainte- 
nance of a travel and entertainment ex- 
pense report or diary will help in sub- 
stantiating claims for deductions. Such 
a report should show: date, place, 
amount, to whom paid, persons cov- 
ered, including title and firm, and pur- 
pose of expenditure. 


Printing News 


The Imprint 











You’re so wise 


to PICK 
the PARKWAY 





Overlooking LINCOLN PARK and 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO 


A few steps from the Conserva- 
tory and Zoo... just a few min- 
utes to the Chicago Loop. See 
Chicago from our roof. . . . Pub- 
lic transportation at our door. 
. . . Home of The Chat Room. 
. . . Spacious guest rooms. Com- 
plete hotel service. 


"* PARKWAY #« 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIGES1 








2100 Lincoln Park West 
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Automatic 
Slot Perforating Machine 






incorporates BOTH feeder and perforator 


Now, for the first time, you can secure 
a fully automatic slot perforating unit 
which includes both perforator and auto- 
matic feeder built in its entirety by 
one manufacturer. With this Rosback 
machine, you are assured complete respon- 
sibility for satisfactory operation from a 
single source, because perforator and 
feeder have been designed and built as a 
team for most efficient production. 


Here is a perforator which guarantees 
you high speed, accurate perforating 


A UAAUUAUUAOALAUAAAATY WL 


” 
= two sizes—30” and 36 - 
Speed—vup to 12,000 per hour. 
on 
Feed Table accommodates 24 pile. 
Id to post 
tock from 9# manifo 
= accregestoe Minimum sheet size 
= 6’ x 6”. 
hanism ex- 
= ted pile elevating mec 
ami mani. One adjustment com- 
= pensates for thick and thin stocks. 


Safety disconnect switch stops feeder if 


pile is exhausted. 


| TCO 


= OPERATING ADVANTAGES 


with high speed automatic feeding for 
profitable volume output. 


A few of the important innovations 
which are incorporated in the Rosback 
Automatic Slot Perforating Machine 
are detailed in the box below. Com- 
pare your needs with these unusual 
advantages—you'll find your answer 
for meeting today’s demands for accu- 
rate, high-speed slot perforating. For 
complete information, write for specifi- 
cation sheet or see your Rosback dealer. 


p—one for vacuum, one 


for pressure. Vacuum and pressure reg- 
ulated independently. 

All air controls and stop-start switches 
directly in front of operator. 


m valve enables operator 


Special vacuu m strike to contin- 


to switch quickly fro 

yous perforating. pa 
ction equipped with micro 

pr age sia and simple tape-tension 

adjustment. 

Extension delivery and ema jog- 

ger available as optional extra. 


| saw 


ALATA AAA 


F. . ROSBACK COMPANY ¢ Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WORLD'S LARGE MANU 


WIRE STITCHERS ANE 
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“Consider what you have in the library. A company 
of the wisest men have set in order the results of 
their learning and wisdom .. . to us, the strangers 
i of another age.” 

i _ Ralph Waldo Emerson 





The vast responsibility of carrying 
the wisdom of the ages from one 
generation to another depends not 
only on the contents of the books 
— their words, their thoughts, and 
their ideas — but on the material 
format of the books themselves, 
their ability to live, in an endur- 


ing form. 








THOMAS B. McCUSKER 


That is why we, at Holliston Mills, take a justifiable pride in 
the fact that we too are helping to perpetuate this wisdom — by cloth- 
ing it in a more permanent form — by giving it new and longer lasting 
properties — by contributing our part to its imperishability. 














Each year finds progress. The promises of the year before be- 
come the actualities of the present. Our prophecy of last year that the 
advent of color printing directly on the binding cloth itself presaged 
a new look in books has come true with overwhelming success, with 
the result that many books today are more colorful, more interesting 


to look at and more inviting to read. 
ho OI Ibs 


President and Treasurer. 




















||. || THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
ite NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
— New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, San Francisco 
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Founder and chairman of the board 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Unanimously acclaimed as "dean" of 
the book manufacturing industry, Al- 
fred Cahen, who emigrated to the 
U.S. as a boy, has spent almost 65 
years of his life as bookbinder, pub- 
lisher, and inventor. He founded the 
World Publishing Co., of which he is 
chairman of the board, as the Com- 
mercial Bookbinding Co. in 1905, 
launched the publishing firm in 1928. 
In the interim he has developed spe- 
cial machinery, new adhesives, and 
made history in bookmaking with the 
publication of Bruce Rogers’ World 
Bible and other publishing monu- 
ments, BP is happy to publish his 
comments about the past and future 
of the industry as the first of a series 
of guest editorials. 








A MAN WHO HAS DEVOTED more than 
a half-century to the book business 
might, quite naturally, cast a nostalgic 
backward glance over the years and 
write fondly of “the good old days.” 
Well, prepare yourself for something 
of a surprise. I can tell you, from first- 
hand experience, that those days were 
“old,” but by no means “good.” 

One of my most gratifying experi- 
ences of these fifty years has been the 
opportunity to witness the development 
of book manufacturing, from a fumbling 
and chaotic scramble at the turn of the 
century to the dynamic, scientifically 
developed, and intelligently planned in- 
dustry it is today. 

Vivid, indeed, are my memories of the 
conditions that characterized those early 
days. Your competitor was your mor- 
tal, personal enemy. New techniques 
were carefully guarded secrets. 

Cost systems were unheard of in 
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those days. You looked at a job, rough- 
ly and quickly calculated the costs, and 
submitted a verbal estimate that gave 
due consideration to the temper and 
shrewdness of the prospective customer. 

It was almost routine for the customer 
to tell you he had a lower bid. So you 
“revised” your costs and “discovered” 
economies of production that enabled 
you to do the work at a lower figure. 
Under these conditions you could keep 
your plant busy. Sometimes the busier 
your plant, the greater your losses. The 
mortality was awesome. 

A significant first step toward reason 
was taken in 1909, when the Ben Frank- 
lin Club was organized by the printers 
of Cleveland. The main purpose of the 
club was to install cost systems in print- 
ing plants. It was not long before 
binders saw the wisdom of this course. 
My own company was the first bindery 
in Cleveland to install a cost system 
based upon the accounting procedures 
that had been installed by the printing 
industry, and I frankly believe that it 
was the foundation of our succes. 

The salvation of mankind rests in the 
ability and willingness to learn. Two 
thousand years ago Confucius wrote, 
“He who remembers from day to day 


“what he has yet to learn, and from 


month to month what he has learned 
already, may be said to have a love of 
learning.” 

We knew we had made a good start, 
but we also knew that it was only a 
start—that we had much to learn. In 
1921 our company was invited to par- 
ticipate as a charter member in the for- 
mation of a national organization of 
book manufacturers that would include 
binders and printers that operated 
binderies. I accepted this invitation 
eagerly and attended the first meeting, 
which was held at the Statler Hotel in 
St. Louis, where we ‘founded The Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of America, which, 
in 1931, became the present Book 
Manufacturers Institute. 

The enthusiasm of that first meeting 
was memorable. Bitter enmities of 
long-standing were forgotten in the gen- 
eral acceptance of the importance of 
constructive and cooperative measures. 
It was obvious that a new era for the 


“The Good Old Days’ 
Were Not So Good! 


industry dawned at that meeting. 

The first project undertaken was the 
general installation of cost accounting 
systems by our own cost accountants. 
There was unanimous acceptance of 
this project, and those, like ourselves, 
who had already installed cost systems, 
agreed to adopt uniform procedures. 
Mind you, here were competitors who 
only a few years previous to this meet- 
ing refused even to talk to one another. 
Now they exchanged information and 
issued invitations for mutual plant 
tours. 

To facilitate this exchange of infor- 
mation, Book PropuctTion, founded as 
Bookbinding Magazine, a few years 
earlier, was indorsed by the group. Its 
success has fulfilled out fondest hopes, 
and we are understandably proud of its 
reputation as one of the finest trade 
publications today. 

If the Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
had accomplished no more than to im- 
prove the relationships among competi- 
tors in this industry‘it would have justi- 
fied all the effort that marked its or- 
ganization. Its additional achievements 
have been so numerous that I could not 
begin to recount them here. But I ven- 
ture to say that if you compared the 
conditions that existed in this industry 
fifty years ago with those of today’s 
operation, you’d agree that the vast im- 
provement is largely due to the efforts 
of the Institute. 

“Experience,” wrote Thomas Fuller, 
“teaches fools, and he is a great one 
that will hot learn by it.” If my ex- 
perience has a lesson to teach, it is the 
need for organized effort to establish 
and maintain standards. Without such 
organization an industry, andthe indi- 
vidual companies that comprise it, are 
in serious jeopardy. And such an or- 
ganization cannot flourish on _ past 


-achievements, nor on momentum alone. 


It requires support, leadership and in- 
spiration. We, who organized and 
nurtured the Book Manufacturers In- 
stitute from its humble beginning to its 
present stature, look to the present and 
future generations of bookmen to real- 
ize its full potentialities. 

By all means, let us never return to 
the “good old days.” 
























































Au tnoucn there were no major tax 
changes in 1955—except for the exten- 
sion of the corporate rates at 52%— 
there are always questions at year-end 
about how to handle certain transac- 
tions to get the best tax advantages 


available. The decisions .concerning 
these transactions usually must be made 
before the end of the year. 

Here are some important tax factors 
concerning the printing and binding 
industry that you should consider for 
possible use in your case. 





ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 





For equipment or buildings you ac- 
quired in 1955, you might be able to 
use accelerated depreciation instead of 
the usual methods. By doing that, you 
get larger depreciation deductions in 
the earlier years of the asset’s useful 
life. In the later years, your deduction 
for depreciation decreases. But those 
are the years in which your repair bills 
are generally greater. So, by using ac- 
celerated depreciation, you can even out 
your tax deductions over the life of the 
assets. Also, in later years, you may 
sell the assets and buy new ones. On 
the sale, any gain resulting from large 
depreciation write-off would be taxable 
as a capital gain—taxable at a maxi- 
mum of 25%. So, by taking the large 
depreciation deductions now, you are 
trading off ordinary deductions against 
possible future capital gains. 

To use the accelerated depreciation 
in 1955, the property has to be new— 
that is, you are the first user. The law 
seems to say that accelerated deprecia- 
tion is also available with used property 
if it was built after 1953. But tentative 
Treasury Regulations disagree. There 
are two methods of accelerated depre- 
ciation you can use: the declining bal- 
ance method and the sum of the years- 
digits method. 

Under the declining balance method, 
you find the straight-line percentage of 
depreciation each year (by dividing the 
useful life of the asset into 100%), 
double it, and apply that doubled per- 
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centage to the reduced undepreciated 
balance each year. For example, as- 
sume a #56 Miehle costs $50,000 with 
a 20 year life. The straight line depre- 
ciation rate is 5%. Under the declining 
balance deduction, you take 10% of 
$50,000 as your first year’s deprecia- 
tion. That reduces your undepreciated 
balance to $45,000. The second year, 
you deduct 10% of $45,000 or 4,500. 
The third year you take 10% of $40,500, 
and so on. When you use the straight- 
line method, you first reduce your cost 
by the expected salvage value and then 
apply the 5% to the remaining cost. 
You get the same deduction each year 
over the life of the asset. With the de- 
clining balance method, you do not take 
salvage value into consideration. So, 
you can have an undepreciated amount 
in excess of salvage value at the time 
when the asset is fully depreciated. 
That is a disadvantage of this system. 


YEAR END 


When you use the sum of the years- 
digits method, you total up the digits 
of the years of useful life of the asset— 
for example, with an asset having a 
20-year useful life, the total of the 
numbers 1 through 20 is 210. Then the 
first year, you find your depreciation 
deduction by taking 20/210 of the cost 
less salvage value of the asset. The 
second year, you take 19/210, the third 
year, 18/210, and so on. 

In the accompanying table, you will 
find a comparison of the three methods 
—the conventional straight line, the de- 
clining balance, and the sum of the 
years-digits. Assume a machine costing 
$50,000 with a 20-year life, and a sal- 
vage value of $2,500; you will find the 
annual depreciation deductions for each 
method. 

Under the straight line and the sum 
of the years-digits, you recover $47,500 
of your cost via depreciation over the 





THREE WAYS TO FIGURE DEPRECIATION 





Straight 

Year line 
Ist $2,375 
2nd 2,375 
3rd 2,375 
4th 2,375 
5th 2,375 
6th 2,375 
7th 2,375 
8th 2,375 
9th 2,375 
10th 2,375 
lith 2,375 
12th 2,375 
13th 2,375 
14th 2,375 
15th 2,375 
16th 2,375 
17th 2,375 
18th “ 2,375 
19th 2,375 
20th 2,375 

Total recovered by 
depreciation deduction 


$47,500 














Declining Sum of the 
balance years-digits 

$5,000 $4,524 
4,500 4,298 
4,050 4,071 
3,645 3,845 
3,280 3,619 
2,952 3,393 
2,657 3,167 
2,391 2,940 
2,152 2,714 
1,937 2,488 
1,743 2,262 
1,569 2,036 
1,412 1,810 
1,271 1,583 
1,144 1,357 
1,029 1,131 
927 905 
834 679 

750 452 

675 226 
$43,918 $47,500 
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by Howard F. Elin, C.P.A. 
Partner, J. K. Lasser & Company 


TAX PLANNING 


20-year period, leaving you an unre- 
covered amount of $2,500, the salvage 
value. With the declining balance meth- 
od you still have over $6,000 of unre- 
covered cost at the end of the 20-year 
period. Another point to note is that 
from the 3rd through the 16th year, in 
the above sample, the sum of the years- 
digits gives a larger depreciation deduc- 
tion than the declining balance method. 
And the difference between the declin- 
ing balance method deduction and the 
sum of the years-digits deduction in the 
first two years is not very great. 

The declining balance method has 
one advantage that is not available un- 
der any other method. At any time, 
you can switch from declining balance 
to straight line depreciation without 
getting Treasury permission. So, in the 
example above, you can switch from 
declining balance to straight line in 
the 13th year. By the end of the 12th 
year, you have recovered $35,876 of 
your cost via the declining balance 
method of depreciation. That leaves an 
unrecovered balance of $14,124. Sub- 
tracting the $2,500 salvage value from 
that gives $11,624 to be recovered by 
the straight line method over the next 
8 years. You would get a $1,453 de- 
preciation deduction for each of the 
next eight years. (The deduction under 
the declining balance method for the 
13th year is $1,412 and it gets smaller 
each succeeding year.) 





SALES VS. TRADE-INS 





If you are about to buy new folders, 
stamping presses, etc. do not auto- 
matically think in terms of trading in 
your old ones. It may or may not be 
the best course from a tax viewpoint. 

Consider this situation: You want to 
huy a new press costing $50,000. You 
have an old press that now has a book 
value (after depreciation allowed) of 
$15,000 but which is only worth $10,- 
000. If you trade it in for the new press 
you will have to pay an additional 
$40,000. You get no deductible loss for 
the $5,000 difference between your un- 
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recovered $15,000 book value of the 
old machine and the $10,000 you are 
allowed for it on the trade-in. The 
$5,000 loss is not eompletely wasted 
for tax purposes, it is true. Your basis 
for depreciation of the new press is 
$55,000—the $40,000 you pay plus the 
$15,000 book value of the old press. 
But you can recover that additional 
$5,000 only over the useful life of the 
new press. 

Instead of trading in the old press, 
suppose you sold it for $10,000. You 
would have an immediate deductible 
loss of $5,000. This is an ordinary loss 
because the press is depreciable prop- 
erty used in your trade or business and 
can be applied to reduce your every day 
income. By adding $40,000 to the 
$10,000 proceeds from the sale of the 
old press, you can buy the new press 
for $50,000. Doing it this way, you 
get an immediate $5,000 deduction and 
depreciate $50,000 over the life of the 
new press. 

What if your old press is worth 
$20,000 in today’s market? If you trade 
it in, you have to pay an additional 
$30,000 to get the $50,000 press. The 
fact that you are allowed $5,000 more 
for the press than your book value does 
not give you a taxable gain. Your 
$5,000 actual gain is reflected in your 
basis for the new press. Instead of 
$50,000, it is $45,000—the $15,000 basis 
for your old press plus the $30,000 you 
paid in addition. By trading in you 
avoided an immediate capital gain and 
sacrificed some depreciation deduction. 
This may or may not be the best way 
for you to handle the deal. 

It may be worth it to you to take the 
capital gain (by selling the old ma- 
chine rather than trading it in) and 
pay a 25% tax on the gain and then 
get a higher depreciation deduction on 
the new machine. By using accelerated 
depreciation you can recover a good 


‘part of the additional basis available by 


recognizing the gain in a few years and 
as an offset against ordinary income— 
income taxable at 52% (for corpora- 
tions earning more than $25,000). 





ACCRUED VACATION PAY 





Most printing and binding union 
contracts contain a liability for vaca- 
tion pay. This is a definite liability that 
can be determined at the end of the 
year. It is a liability that does not 
change because an employee may leave 
his job before vacation time. An em- 
ployee leaving his job is entitled to 
accumulated vacation pay for the time 
he worked. 


In these cases, you can accrue vaca- 
tion pay at the end of the year and take 
a tax deduction for it. This is not the 
situation that was intended to be cov- 
ered by the section of the 1954 tax law 
that was retroactively repealed. Under 
that section, you were allowed to esti- 
mate certain expenses, set up a reserve 
for them, and deduct currently the 
addition to the reserve. Employers who 
did not have definite vacation liabilities 
as under the contracts discussed above 
could get a current deduction for esti- 
mated vacation pay attributable to the 
current year. The repeal of that section 
probably deprives those employers of 
the right to estimate vacation pay. But 
it does not affect printers and binders 
who have a definite liability under their 
union contracts. They were always en- 
titled to accrue vacation pay and can 
continue to do so. 





SHEET STOCK INVENTORY AND 
WORK IN PROCESS 


“” 





At the end of the year, sheet stock 
and work in process is usually inven- 
toried by theoretical count from per- 
petual inventory records. Perhaps you 
ought to take an actual physical count 
of your inventories. If your actual count 
comes to less than the perpetual inven- 
tory figure, your real profits are really 
less than shown. Your taxes, of course, 
would then also be lower. Failure to 
make an actual count may cause you 
to pay taxes on an inflated profit. 

Watch the rate at which you convert 
production costs on sheet stock. You 
need not inventory at higher than cost. 

Some plants carry inventories at di- 
rect costs only, absorbing administrative 
and selling costs in their monthly opera- 
tions. 





CLOTH INVENTORY 





Switching your inventory method to 
the LIFO method—Last In First Out— 
might be considered. Under this meth- 
od, it is assumed that the last cloth 
bought was the first to come out of in- 
ventory. In other words, in pricing the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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In BOOK PUBLISHING there is paradox, 
if nothing else. It has an aura of age 
yet it is, in its present form, a relatively 
young business. In many publishing 
offices the fumed oak is really stained 
plywood. Again, for all of its obvious 
financial ills, publishing is that rare 
phenomenon: a free enterprise in a not- 
so-free economy. Unprotected though 
they are, new houses are founded year- 
ly—still another paradox. Publishing 
has of late been invested with a measure 
of public prestige—I note that recent 
movie heroes and tortured young men 
in current novels are more often editors 
than brokers—yet the publisher may be 
ill-regarded by his associates. To his 
authors he is oftentimes a scoundrel; 
to his bankers, an idealist. 

But one must expect contradictions of 
this sort, for publishing is a half-way 
house between art and business. I like 
to believe that the publishing house is 
where thinking men meet, a place where 
creation is the daily order of business. 
Lest this sentiment seem the consolation 
of a frustrated writer turned business- 
man, let me report that I recently told 
one of our authors that I would not 
change places with him, for while he 
creates a work every two years or so, 
I help to create one almost every day. 
Of course it is such remarks that endear 
publishers to authors. 

One is forever being told that in 
dollar volume more dog food is sold 
yearly than textbooks, and what this 
proves other than the fact that dogs eat 
more than they read, I am not sure; 
or, again, that more money is spent on 
caskets than on trade books in a year, 
as if they formed a logical comparison 
as repositories of dead matter. Now, 
such statistics are sometimes used to 
illustrate the admittedly low state of 
redding in the United States. We shall 
have more to say of that later. For the 
present let it be said, simply, that book 
publishing is not a large industry. It 
employs thousands of people, not hun- 
dreds of thousands; it exchanges dol- 
lars in millions, not in hundreds or 
theusands of millions. 
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by William Jovanovich, President, Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y.C. 


Variety everywhere 


Certainly it has, to mix Marlowe with 
Shakespeare, infinite variety in a little 
room. About 11,000 titles were pub- 
lished last year in the United States; 
there are more than 110,000 titles in 
print today. These are books made in 
all sizes, for all intents and purposes, 
and by all manner of men. These are 
books printed in 100,000 lots and 500 
lots, books sold at 25c and $25; books 
that are unremembered and books that 
are indestructible. 

To give you some idea of the relative 
size of various kinds of publishing I 
must impose here a few figures. In 
1954 there were over $900,000,000 spent 
on books in the United States, or about 
$536,000,000 in net sales by publishers. 
Of this total, $231,000,000 was in trade 
books of all kinds—adult and juvenile 
books, bibles and hymnals, university 
press books, paperbound reprints, law 
and medical books not termed text- 
books, and others. In other words, all 
trade books in the broadest category 
amounted to less than half—about 43% 
—of the dollar volume of books sold in 
1954. Adult titles of general interest— 
the original titles of fiction and non- 
fiction that are reviewed in newspapers 
and magazines— amounted to about 
$45,000,000 or just 19% of the trade 
total and but 8% of the over-all book 
total. Original juvenile books in all 
price ranges amounted to 13% of the 
trade total and about 544% of the over- 
all book total. 

So you see that trade is not the lion’s 
share of book publishing in the coun- 
try, by any means. Adult and juvenile 
books of general interest comprise but 
a small part of the publishing output. 
This comparison is significant for any- 
one who is interested in publishing as 
a profession.. The vocational oppor- 
tunity in publishing is broad if one 
counts all books; but it is narrow if 
one counts only adult and juvenile trade 
books of general interest. For every 
editor who goes to lunch with Ernest 
Hemingway or T. S. Eliot—this being, 





presumably, one of the ideals of literary 
young college graduates—there are a 
dozen who edit hymnals or college text- 
books or engineering manuals; and for 
every estimator or designer of the latest 
novel there are twenty working on spe- 
cialized informational books. 


Trade books are largely sold through 
bookstores and through the mail by 
means of book clubs or direct-mail 
advertising. Of the total of $231,000.- 
000 of all types of trade books sold in 
1954, I should guess that almost a third 
were sold through the mails. 


More bookstore sales 


I believe that an increasingly larger 
proportion of books will be sold through 
channels other than bookstores in the 
years to come. This should not sug- 
gest that the bookseller is obsolescent, 
even though Time Magazine has al- 
ready given him an untimely burial in 
one of its articles. Admittedly the eco- 
nomics of bookselling are not as favor- 
able as in some other retail trades, but 
the bookseller’s problem is not insolu- 
ble. His problem is the same as the 
publisher’s problem, which is that of 
enlarging the present limited market 
of buyers. 


Book prices are high precisely be- 
cause the sale of the average trade title 
is low. Or to put it another way, dis- 
counts to the bookseller are relatively 
high because his turnover is slow. Sell- 
ing and warehousing and shipping are 
somewhat inefficient because the mar- 
ket is one of thousands of separate 
items stocked in small quantities. Ob- 
viously we must sell more to sell cheap- 
er. The publisher and the bookseller 
can perhaps hope that what Reisman 
calls the luxury of consumption will 
one day function in books, so that once 
consumers are surfeited with the goods 
that now carry prestige, they will dis- 
cover that buying a book gives one as 
much social credit as buying a dish- 
washer. I think that day is coming. 

This is a digression but I trust it 
does not carry us too far from my point, 
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IN PUBLISHING 










which is simply that trade publishing is 
bound to undergo changes in the years 
to come and is bound to grow. The 
range of jobs in trade publishing is 
encouragingly broad, as we shall have 
occasion to note later. As changes oc- 
cur in the book-buying needs and habits 
of Americans, changes will also occur 
in book-making. “It may be, just to 
mention one possibility, that a certain 
kind of specialization will grow in pub- 
lishing, with more attention given to- 
ward producing books of a defined sub- 
ject-matter, packaged in a special way 
to sell to a special market. How-to-do- 
it books, cookbooks, and health books 
represent this trend, and should it con- 
tinue, whether for good or bad, we may 
observe new techniques in editing, man- 
ufacturing, distributing, and selling of 
books. The twenties were a good time 
to enter publishing—I must say I have 
this second-hand—and I feel the Fifties 
and Sixties will be even better! 


The textbook market 


Trade publishers often look longingly 
at their textbook confreres, as if they 
had somehow discovered the way to 
financial nirvana. Certainly the text- 
book business will increase as the en- 
rollments grow in elementary and 
secondary schools and higher institu- 
tions. High school and college classes 
will expand greatly in the next twenty 
years as the wave of students now in 
our elementary schools enters the high- 
er grade levels—for example, it is esti- 
mated that there will be 5,500,000 col- 
lege students in 1970, as compared with 
the 2,750,000 presently enrolled. What 
is more, behind this wave is still 
another. The numbers of students en- 
tering the first grade in 1960 or 1965 
will be even greater than in 1950. So 
what we may be watching are ocean 
breakers, one upon another, rather than 
an isolated tidal wave. Were it a ques- 
tion of potential market alone, the text- 
book publisher would have no worries. 
Paradoxically, he has many. 


In 1954 there were fewer units of 
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textbooks sold than in 1953, though the 
school and college enrollments were 
higher than in the preceding year. The 
dollar volume was up in 1954 because 
prices were up, but fewer books were 
sold. (See BP, Oct. 1955) The an- 
swer is that schools and colleges were 
making do with some old books rather 
than buying new ones. The textbook 
publisher, no less than the trade pub- 
lisher has the problem of separating 
dollars from people who have them; it 
is not always easy to do. Last week 
the state of Oklahoma allocated $1.39 
per pupil for textbooks for the current 
year, which will enable each young 
Oklahoman next year to have about 
half a new book. Surrey with the fringe 
on top, indeed! But, of course, schools 
and colleges must buy books, both trade 
and text, and they will buy them in in- 
creasingly greater numbers. In 1954 a 
total of $181,000,000 in net sales in 
textbooks was reached; in ten years, 
this figure should be at least $250,.000,- 
000. 


Huge capital needed 


* Not all textbook publishers will profit 


equally from this increase. Far more 


than trade publishing, textbook -pub- 
lishing requires an immense investment 
in capital. It is quite possible to lay 
out $400,000 in cash on an elementary 
series of six books before a single copy 
is sold, and as much as $65,000 on a 
single high school book, and $40,000 
on a single college book. It follows 
that a textbook operation is not built 
readily or easily. Not only must the 
textbook publisher train a large staff, 
but he must go through the slow 
process of establishing himself with 
thousands of customers. At Harcourt, 
Brace, for example, we call on some 
1,000 trade customers, mostly book- 
stores who are of course retailers, but 
at least 10,000 textbook customers, 
mostly individual schools and colleges. 
which are the ultimate consumers. This. 
proportion perhaps holds true for the 
two industries as a whole. Considering 
all this, an easy generalization is that 
the textbook publisher needs patience 
more than luck; the trade publisher 
needs luck more than patience. 


Because of these operating differ- 
ences, textbook houses are generally 
larger than trade houses. A few text- 
book companies sell as much as $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 a year; at least 
twenty sell more than $1,500,000 a year. 
There are 64 members of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute and about 
61 companies outside it, making an ap- 
proximate total of 125 firms engaged in 
making educational books. Some firms 
engage in both trade and text, although 
curiously enough; there seems to be a 
natural limitation to the spread of books 
that can be successfully produced in a 
single house. I know of no house that 
is highly successful in publishing ele- 
mentary, high school, college, and trade 
books. More likely, a college and trade 
list go well together, or an elementary, 





THE PUBLISHING MARKET: 1954 — 1947 
Publishers’ Net Receipts in Dollars from Sales of Books of All Types* 


Classifications 
Total, Books of All Types $650,000,000 
Trade Books (including book 
clubs, paperbounds, juve- 
niles, reprints, etc.) $243,000,000 


Textbooks (school & college) $181,000,000 


Reference Books (including 


subscription books) $125,000,000 


All other (including Bible, 
religious, medical, business, 
technical, scientific, etc.) | $101,000,000 


*Figures Rounded Off 


1954 1947 
(Estimated by ABPC). % Net Sales (U.S. Census Figures) % of Net Sales 


$435,000,000 
374% $155,000,000 342% 
28 % $128,000,000 30 % 
194% $64,000,000 15!/2% 
15'/2% $88,000,000 20!/4% 
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secondary, and college list, excluding 
trade. 

At present, more elementary text- 
books are being produced than high 
school or college; the proportion of 
the total textbook sales in 1954 was 
49%, elementary, 24% high school, and 
27%, college. The bookseller enters 
hardly at all into the sales of elementary 
books, which go directly to school sys- 
tems, and only peripherally into high 
school books, except for the resale of 
used books. In colleges the bookseller 
is important because his is the only 
outlet for sale, whether he operates his 
store as part of the institution or as a 
private business. The economics of 
textbook selling are consequently sim- 
pler than trade selling, the discounts 
lower, the returns fewer, the re-orders 
more predictable. 

Balance against this, however, the 
fact that reprints and subsidiary rights 
do not enter into educational publishing 
at all, whereas for the trade firm they 
are nowadays a lifeline. The average 
trade publisher would have suffered a 
net loss in 1954 were it not for his in- 
come from subsidiary rights. He sells 
books to reprint houses, to book clubs, 
to foreign publishers, and he obtains, 
if he is lucky, a part of the sale of 
books to movies, television, and theater. 
But the textbook publisher has no sub- 
sidiary income of any kind. I believe 
that a work published by my firm, 
Hayakawa’s Language in Action, was 
the only textbook ever chosen by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. Perhaps ‘it 
was in the nature of things that the 
Club issued this work in the second 
week of December, 1941. It was not 
a peak selling season for Japanese au- 
thors. 


Reference book 


Now, briefly, for reference books. These 
comprise an altogether mysterious pur- 
suit. If trade books can be said to be 
made by amateurs, and textbooks by 
amateur specialists, reference books 
are made by professionals. Here are 
products made by craftsmen in scholar- 
ship and sold by craftsmen in merchan- 
dising, and the key work in that sen- 
tence is merchandising. The reference 
book publisher sells to bookstores, to 
libraries, to educational institutions; he 
sells door-to-door which means selling 
with your back as well as your head. 
and he sells subscriptions on time pay- 
ments through direct mail. He sells 
both to the knowledgeable individual 
who can recognize differences between 
competing products and he sells to the 
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indiscriminate buyer whose desire may 
be to get a bargain in culture without 
the money to pay for it. 


As an industry, reference book pub- 
lishing is quite large, though for some 
reason most people in our profession 
seem to be unaware of the fact. Per- 
haps this is a reason that reference 
books are not often enough mentioned 
as a vocational opportunity in book- 
making. In 1954 reference book pub- 
lishing amounted to about $125,000,000 
in net sales—and note that this does not 
include dictionaries. In six years, since 
1948, this branch of books has almost 
doubled in sales; and while much of 
this increase is attributed to larger 
school enrollments, it also represents a 
widely extended base of selling to the 
public through subscriptions. As you 
would expect there are fewer reference 
book publishers in number than either 
trade or textbook; and they employ 
relatively fewer people in editorial and 
clerical capacities, though relatively 
more in promotion and selling capaci- 
ties. 

A singular characteristic of this field 
of publishing is the extremely low num- 
ber of titles issued yearly. Whereas a 
typical trade firm may issue fifteen to 
twenty juveniles and fifty to one hun- 
dred adult titles a year, a college firm 
twenty to thirty titles and a school firm 
five to ten titles, the encyclopedia and 


dictionary house may issue but one title,; 


though in many volumes, every ten 
years. A book of knowledge for chil- 
dren, once established, may last a gen- 
eration, with careful revision, and with 
the one title in twenty-five volumes, the 
publisher keeps his backlist and cur- 
rent list in a continuous process of 
editing and selling. 

And so we come to reprints, which 
are a world of their own and, it may 
be, a world without end. Books are 
one of the few products of our society 
that can be sold and resold without 
necessarily being second-hand. What 
is even more wondrous is the chance 
that books can be resold to their origi- 
nal buyers, as must happen occasional- 
ly, what with paperback reprints having 
different titles than the originals and 
what with their illustrated covers sug- 
guesting nonexistent delights within. 
Not long ago I bought a twenty-five 
cent Simenon only to discover that I 
had six months before bought the hard- 
bound original. I really cannot blame 
the reprint publisher, however. My 
firm once published Simenon, and it is 
obviously a business mistake that I 


should have to buy his books to read 
them. 


Reprints—Circe’s song 


Reprints are an exciting form of pub- 
lishing, especially since titles of in- 
tellectual stature and mature mien are 
cheek-to-jowl with Westerns and mys- 
teries on the drugstore racks. Paper- 
backs are, indeed, the new Circe in 
publishing, singing its sweet song to 
all of us innocents—I commend to you 
the Harvest Books published by Har- 
court, Brace! There is an unmistaka- 
ble lure in reaching readers everywhere, 
on all levels of educational training. 
of income, and of taste. For the re- 
print man there is not, as for the origi- 
nal publisher, the frustration of seek- 
ing a large audience. Less than 5% 
of hardbound books sell more than 
5,000 copies, according to one estimate; 
practically all the “popular” paper- 
back titles sell more than 25,000 copies, 
many sell more than 50,000, and quite 
a few have sold over a million. Ameri- 
cans want to read and can read. It is 
the reprint publisher who is making 
this fact a promise and a goad to all 
of us in the profession of bookmaking. 


A quarter century ago there were 
substantially no cheap paperbound re- 
prints. This year it is likely that more 
than 200,000,000 copies will be sold. 
According to the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council survey, 190,000,000 
copies were sold last year. This figure 
can be disputed, since one source in the 
reprint business has it that almost 300,- 
000,000 copies were sold in 1953. 

The net return from paperback books, 
as given by the survey, was about $35,- 
000.000 in 1954, or about 15% of the 
total trade business for that year. 


Mass-marketing 


This great volume is passibly only be- 
cause of mass-market merchandising. 


(Please turn to page 57) 





In response to requests by BP's read- 
ers, we introduce this month, a new 
feature, a tabulation of major equip- 
ment available in the industry. This 
first compilation, based on tables pre- 
viously. published in BP at various 
times, does not pretend to be a com- 
plete tabulation of all equipment 
utilized in the industry. In succeed- 
ing issues, these tables will be ex- 
panded to include additional ma- 
chines and manufacturers. BP suggests 
that these tables be filed for future 
easy reference as to productivity, 
floor space, etc., of current equip- 
ment. 
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Plates Sheet Sizes 
Fold __ in Sections Maxi- Mini- 

BAUM Max. Size Plates 12 3 4 Feeding DEXTER mum mum FOLDS PRODUCT 
Junior 14x 20” 5 2.3 Friction, or pile Dbl. 16 44°x58” 25x36” Three r.a. Two lép. sig- 
Junior 17x22” 5 : Friction, or pile "Model folds, or two natures, or 
Sextuplet 17'”x22'/2” b6to7 3 3 Friction, Pile or SD" r.a. folds and on one 32p. 

Senior 4 3 Continuous a third paral- made of in- 
Octuplet 22x28” 7to8 a2 2 Pile, or lel. Slits sheet serted 1[és. 
422 Continuous in half after Same product 

Decuplet 22x28” Tee 33°32 Pile, or Ist fold. also two up. 
43 3 Continuous Duplex 44x58” 25x33” Same as the Two 32p. sig- 
25x38”-50 9tol3 3 3 3 Pile, or Dbl. 16 SD, but with natures or one 
a& 43 2 Continuous "Model two sheets go- 64p. made of 

30x46”-60 9tol4 3 3 3 Continuous DD" ing through. inserted 32s. 

4442 Quad 16 42x56” 25x33” Two parallel Four Iés, 
& Dble. 16 folds. Then two 32s made 
Plates "Model N” sheet slit in of inserted 
Fold in Sections four parts, 16s. 

CLEVELAND Max.Size Plates 1 2 3 4 Feeding each receiving 
W [also 14x20” 5to6b 2,3 Sgle. Board ; lded fold, or 
WW, WWF, 2,4 Cont. or Fric- MASS FA. OS 
— 1 ! ~ Duplex 42x56” 25x33” - bags ee s Four 32s with 
AT 17'/ox22'/2"” 8 4,4 _ Board Quad above, but closed heads, 
Os 19x25” 8tol0 -3,3,2. ~——Dbble. Board fun Beate Qe or, Same OE 

44,2 Cont. ns tih_—_e 
00 22x28” 9toll 33,3. ble. Board A Ear Sere th 2s 22 
4.43 Cont. gles, parallel p. signatures. 
M-S 25x38” I1to12 4,3,3,1_— ble. Board ; tea 
4,4.3,1 Cont. , 
DoubleM  28x44”—58” Il tol2 4,3,3,1. + Dble. Board CAMCO MACHINERY LTD. 
4,4,3,1. Cont. S.C. 3P 46x56” Folds 4 r.a., 16s, 24s, and 
KK 44x62” i 44,2,1  Dble. Board 46x62” two additional 32s, two or 
46x72” parallels after more up. 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO the 8 p., and 
42”"x60” Standard dou- a parallel 32. ; 
ble 16 and MASTER FOLDER CO. 
double 32. The Master 17!/ox22'/.” 5tob 23 Friction, and 
50”x70” Standard quad. 2,4° continuous 
Net Depth Net Depth 
Weight of back Weight of back 
Model Size (Ibs.) Floor Area Cigmp gauge Mod Size. (Ibs.) Floor Area Clamp gauge 
HARRIS SEYBOLD CO. CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Dynaclamp 34” 4,000 74” x 75” Hydraulic 35” Challewge 
Series Sixty 40” 7,800 78” x 81” Friction | 41” 370 37” 4,800 73” x 77” Hydraulic 38” 
Saber 41” 8,000 86!/.”x 90” Hydraulic 41” Challenge 
Saber 47” 8,700 92'/2”x 98” Hydraulic 47” 193-265 
Saber 54” 9,800 99!/,”x 105” Hydraulic 54” 305 1934” Hand 
Full Hydraulic 65” 13,500 -136” x 121” Hydraulic 65” 26>" 1,020 44” x 58” Hand 
85” 17,500 156” x 144” Hydraulic 85” 30!/,” 1,180 48” x 65” Hand 
100” 21,000 172” x 144” Hydraulic 85” Challenge 
E. P. LAWSON CO nr 
"7a oe se a 305 1934” Hydraulic 
39 7,000 115” x 86” Spring 261/,” Hudsoullc 
Series V65 46” Hydraulic 3014” Hydraulic 
Series V65 52” 11,600 140” x 11” Hydraulic 53” nite ae . 
Series V65 55” 12,100 140” x 114” Hydraulic 55” Hand 
Series V65, VAG ” ” 
55-1-77 12,600 143” x 136”Hydraulic 77” — pas. apes eee ae 

CHANDLER & PRICE CO. ke Oe ee ee 

C & P Hand 2,700 63” x 73” . re 
Clamp 34!/2” Hand clamp 34!/2” e 
37” = 3,275 68!/2" x 77/2" Friction 37” Clamp —36!/2 Hydraulic 
C & P Auto- NSOLIDATED RPM 
matic 37” 3,300 68!/2” x 77\/2”" Friction 37” ar 32” 2,980 64” x 71” 
C & P Auto- RPM 36 35” 
o aS , 39” 7,250 78” x 90” Friction 40” RPM 41 41” 5,725 87” x 79” 
uto- RPM 51 51” 7.05097” x 92” 
matic 44” 7,750 87” x 96” Friction 45” RPM 65 65” 13,640 116” ‘ 125” 
C & P Auto- 
matic 50” 8,500 93” x 102” Friction 51” COMO 
POLAR S-1 a 3,750 73)/2” x 80" Spring La 
$-2 3644" 4, 79'/" x 85'/2” Spri 36/4” 
Re 31,” 3,328 73” x 74” Hydraulic 46” 5.4 = i Ae ‘ si Spring ei 
eavy duty 
107 42” 4,740 89” x 91” Hydraulic 42” REGENT 
Heavy duty . 3,000 66!/2” x 60!/2” Hydraulic 30!” 
132 52” —-8,930_-115'/p” x 112”Hydraulic 4,000 75!/2” x 86/2” Hydraulic 4134" 
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Model 





Davidson Full Auto. Rotary 





LESTER & WASLEY 
Leader Rotary Dash 





PERFORATORS 





Size—Class 


DAVIDSON PERFORATOR CO. 
24” wide, RH, SR 


24” wide,SR 


Min. space be- 
tween rows 


pg 


1!/2” reg. 
32” spec. 





NYGREN-DAHLY 


19” Rotary Perf. 
22” Rotary Perf. 
24” Rotary Perf. 
N-D Model 30” 
N-D Model 36” 
N-D Model 42” 
N-D Model 45” 


F. P. ROSBACK CO. 




























1%’ wide, SR 


22” wide, RH, SR 


24” wide, SR 
30” wide, SR 
36” wide, SR 
42” wide, SR 
45” wide, SR 





” 


8 
7h” RH, 34” SR 


Max. number 
of heads 


10 


20 
10 
39 
50 
62 
74 
80 


60x72 Vp ” 


Floor space— 
weight 


34x99”, 400 Ibs 


40”x40” 


30”x52” 
34”"x58” 
347"x54” 
60x72” 
60x72” 
60”x72!/2” 





Operating 
feature 





May also slit per- 





forate & score 


Creasing scoring, 
crimping units 





With strike 


Slit, score, crease 































































Hand Power Perf. 10”, V one row only one row only bench size, 75 Ibs Close-to-edge perf. 
Foot Power Perf. 24”, Vv vs wa i = ” " 37x33”, 290 Ibs " " " " 
Super XX Heavy, 30” 30”, V pitts a 985 Ibs " " 
30” Rotary Perf. 30”, SR Wf,” 20 Auto feed, strike, 
36” Rotary Perf. 36”, SR > Ua 25 ae score, crease 
Pony Vari-Speed Rotary 30”, RH 1” 18 53x63”, 700 Ibs With strike 
30” Stamp Perforator 30”, RH (stamps) 9/16” 28 (using 1,050 Cont. perf. only 
supports} 
36” Round Hole 36”, RH 2 18 641/282”, 1,375 With strike 
45” Round Hole 45”, RH 21,” 18 73'/2”"x101”, 1,710 With strike 
22” Rotary Perf. 25”, SR 1” 8 reg.; 18 spec. 58x32”, 315 With strike, score, 
crease 
Drill Max. Min, dist. Hand or Slitting Max, back Table 
Lift bet. holes Foot oper. & Slotting gage dist. Sizes 
Challenge 
Style J ¥ z %. H Yes-2 oper. 3," 19'/p x 311." 
ee i. ” % F Yes-2 oper. 3." 19'/. x 31." 
"MF 4" ” ¥_"* # F Yes-2 oper. 4," 1942 x 312" 
« £E 3-2" Ye I"* # F Yes-2 oper. 4y," 19, x 317 3 
- /,-'/,"" : ~ a F (el. hydr) Yes-2 oper. 4¥," 19'/, x 31 i 
EK /g-'/2" 2" toi, F Yes-1! oper. 4¥," 19> x 3142" 
ms EKH : /e-/2" 2" Yred F (el. hydr) Yes-! oper. 4¥," 197, x 314" 
GH 9/'16-1'/, 2 o"# F (el. hydr) Yes-2 oper. 4¥," 19, x 31," 
Climax 
Model B t 2 2 /,"'* H Yes-2 oper. 3%," 18 x 32” 
Model D (Re 2" "'* F Yes-2 oper. 3¥," 18 x 32" 
Lassco 
El. bench 
model Yg-'/." eS adj. H Yes-2 oper. adj. 12 x 18" 
Hand Pw'r. 
Drill Y_-/2" - adj. H Yes-2 oper. adi. 12 x 18" 
Foot-operated 
electric F 18” x 28” 
Mick — 
Pedestal "C” 3/32-7/16" i 0" H Yes-2 oper. 534" 20 x 34" 
Bench "B" 3/32-7/16" 17," 0" H Yes-2 oper. 53," 18 x 34" 
Model D 3/32-7/16" ai 0" F Yes-2 oper. 6'4,"" 20 x 34" 
Nygren Dahly Vg-'/5" = 0" F Yes-2 oper. 6" 21 x 26" 
ems org Toledo as y 
Model -," 1y," a? H Yes-2 oper. 3," 24 x 18" 
Model F Ue i 1¥," 34"*# F Yes-2 oper. 4" 32" wide 
Super Speed 
Hydrill V/,.1/,"" 13%," ¥," F (el: hydr) Yes-2 oper. 4y," 24 x 35" 
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Berry 


Harris Seybold 








Lawson 


Nygren-Dahly 






























































MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLS model #5 HFA multiple drill multiple spindle 
Distance between drill head centers 134” min. 134” min. 11/2” min. 15/16” min. 
18” max. 28!/.” max. 24” max. 1834” max. 
Maximum back gage dist. 91/2” 16!/2” 15” 9l/2” 
Maximum number drills 5 18 12 
Table size 10 x 40” 37!/2” x 36144” 38” x 341/2” 36” x 22!/2” 
T—Table moves T. D. D. 
D—Drill heads move 
Attachments 
P—Perforating F—Foot 
Max. punching Max, binding Typeofdie R—R, Cornering Lift H—Hand Table 
Manufacturers width, c-c edge width used T—Tab cutting Capacity M—Motor Sizes 
Challenge Sieber 
Hand Punch 8!/," any Single, gang — VY," H 6x 8%," 
Tandem Hand Panch i “ - sy pace ip. H 6x a. 
Multiple Power Punch 8!/," 4 g ? eee VY," F 6x8%," 
Tandem Punch 4 " . —— VY," F 6x 194," 
AL 20 Hvy. Duty " "oo sites Ya" H 12 x 20" 
AF 20 Hvy. Duty " vs atest V_" F 12 x 20" 
Nygren-Dahly 
Hvy. Duty Power Punch 28" 334," Sgl, sect, gang P.1; Wy," M 17x39." 
Rosback 
Special Six 28" 28" we tag ae P.R. T. Iq" M 17x37" 
Multiple Punching 36” 36” ene Y," M 
Machine _ 18Y2 x 48" 
Southworth 
Single Hole Punch _ any Sgl, — VY" F 14x 24" 
Hand Casco Punch Sgl, sect, gang Pp. T. Vj," H 14x 22" 
Foot Casco Punch 20" agri . r 4. Vj," F 18 x 30" 
Portland 24" any oe Pas 2, e & 7%. Vj," F 20 x 30" 
Super Portland any gle gt Ba P.R.T. Yi," M 20 x 30” 
Spiral 4 
16" Standard Punch Hf 2 SY, 4 Single P.R.T 3/16" M 22x 15" 
32" Standard Punch i" 31 ifn Single P.R.T. 3/16" M 38 x 15” 
Universal Punch any Sgl, sect, gang P.R.T. 3/16" M 24 x 24" 
a Wire-O 
" Semi-Automatic Punch 21" 22° Sgl, sect, gang P.R.T. Vg" M 16x31" 
- Fully Automatic Punch 18" 18" oe Wea ae /,"" M 15x 18" 
% 
. 
. JOGGERS 
2 
ln Model Table Size Style Height Wt. (Ibs.) Model Table Size Style Height Wt.(Ibs.) 
M. L. ABRAMS BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 
2 " ” ” 15” x 15” tiltin . fl 175 (sh i .) 
JY. g, floor P'g 
V2 |prega” leh floor 38" 230 20” x20” filting, floor 400" 
JY-4 17x22" tilting, table 19” 110 30” x30” tilting, floor es oe 
JY-12 28” x 40” flat, floor 28” 700 38” x 38” tilting, floor 550 z 
JY-14 27x33" tilting, floor 37” 510 40" 240" titing, feo ie 
pias SYNTRON COMPANY 
, ILYA SCHEINKER PJ-4 7”x10” — flat, table 454” 13 
224 A.P.1722 17"x22” tilting, floor 31-36” adjust.) 180 divided deck, 
A.P.28 28” x 28” . “. ‘ 220 EPJ-4 07” x12” table 7/2” 20 
A.P. 2436 24” x 36” . sg 230 BTJ-4 8”x13’"x4!/4” bin type, table 19” 18 
A.P.36 36” x 36” fg " ig 240 PJ-15 14”x20” flat, table 9” 80 
ss APL 17” x 24” és “ i 195 CPJ-15 14” 20” flat, floor 36” 161 
35” x 45” . . " 280 BTJ-15  10”x10"x6” bin type, table 16!/4” 45 
“Bg 38” x 50” Zz . % 305 BTJ-30 207x20"x6” bin type, table 33” 55 
42” x 58” e e - 335 CPJ-55 28”x40” flat, table 28” 700 
52” x 76” es * 410 TPJ-01 14”x20” rack type, table 18!/2” 70 
a TPJ-21 .. 20” x 28” rack type, oa 40” 400 
' TPJ-22 28” x 28” rack type, floor 50” 650 
’ UNIVERSAL JOGGER co. 28” x 40” rack type, floor 50” 650 
a 19”x24” prong, table 48” 48” rack type, floor 50” 650 
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TENACITY CO. MARKS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Tenacity Mrc. Co., manufacturers of 
loose leaf devices in Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 
celebrates its Golden Anniversary this 
year. The original firm, The W. J. 
Schultz Tenacity Company, was found- 
ed in 1905 to develop, manufacture and 
sell high-grade loose leaf devices. It 
became The Tenacity Loose Leaf 
Metal Co. in 1906, and The Tenacity 
Manufacturing Co. in 1907. 


The Bulldog trademark, familiar to 
many loose leaf binders, was adopted 
to indicate that Tenacity devices held 
the sheets with a tenacious Bulldog 
grip. Advertisements dating back to 
1907 show a Bulldog holding on to a 
set of sheets, with the company’s motto 


underneath: “Friends of the Bookbind- 


er.” It is still suitable today! 


In the past half century Tenacity 
craftsmen have invented and perfected 


Heat-Sealed Lines Continue to Expand 
In the Pocket-Size Order Book Field 


a wide variety of post, ring, and prong 
hinders, and many catalog and record 





LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. 





Tenacity's bulldog is almost 50, tool 


book devices, H. O. AUBURN is president 
of the company. 


Other Loose Leaf News: 

Electronically heat-sealed covers are 
rapidly becoming a standard item in 
the loose leaf field, particularly for the 





small, pocket-size booklet which must 
be able to withstand considerable rug- 
ged use. 

Typical among the users of heat-seal- 
ed plastic covers is the new “Durabilt” 
line of salesbooks made by B. C. Lucas 
& Sons of Baltimore, Md. Heavy 20 
gauge plastic is welded on tough board. 
Folds are also scored electronically. 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. of 
Chicago, Ill, is promoting its Joyce 
loose leaf flexible spring post self- 
binder. The feature which Joyce pre- 
sents is the flexible spring posts which 
can be used as any ordinary post bind- 
er. When filled, however, the flexible 
spring posts are clipped flush with the 
cover and self locking studs are used 
to fasten them permanently. The bind- 
er is then sealed for storage purposes. 





THE CARE & FEEDING OF RULING FLANNELS 


A VARIETY of devices are used by 
ruling machine operators to feed the 
flannels, particularly on long runs. The 
most common, of course, is the hand 
application of ink with a brush. The 
flannels should always be moist, yet 
care must be taken so that too much 
ink is not applied, or else blots and 
broken lines may appear. 

One of the ink feed devices found on 
some machines consists of a series of 
ink fountains whose faucets are adjust- 
ed to the beam. When the pen beam is 
lowered the ink starts to feed the flan- 
nels, and when the pen beam is raised 
the flow of ink is cut off. 

The photograph shows an ink feed- 
ing mechanism used by National Blank 
Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. The ink is 
fed to the reservoirs or pans from which 
the flannels draw their supply. The 
ink jars in this plant are on one side 
of the machine, rather than set across 
the ink board, so that they may be re- 
filled quickly when needed without risk- 
ing any accidental staining of the unit. 


When the ink does not flow properly 


40 


this may be corrected by the addition 
of some ox-gall. In the event that the 
ink does not dry properly, as sometimes 
happens in damp weather, some plants 
add a drying agent, such as alcohol, or 
a few drops of Acetone. No more than 
5 to 10 drops may be used to a quart 
of ink for there is the risk of fading. 

When a job is finished the flannels 
and worsteds are usually put back in 
their respective ink-bowls. 


Jars of ink 
feeding by 
gravity to 

ink reservoirs 

are side-mounted 
for less spillage 
in National's 
ruling department. 


Sometimes a ruler may want to avoid 
taking off the flannels from the pen 
clamps at night, particularly when there 
is a long run on the machine. This 
may be done by spraying on glycerine 
in order to prevent drying out. 

In the morning some alcohol may be 


-sprayed on the pens to help them start 


off freely. In all cases absolute cleanli- 
ness of pens, blanket and machine is 
necessary. 
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Part Vil 


using 
the correct 


type of 
adhesive for 


case making 


Tue EFFICACY of the casemaker de- 
pends to a large extent on the glue it 
utilizes. If the glue is improperly com- 
pounded or applied, the casemaker will 
produce a poorly made, or worse yet, a 
wasted case. Therefore, many consider- 
ations must be given to casemaker glue, 
which is in effect, the life blood of the 
unit. These considerations, in turn, are 
based on many factors. 

In almost all cases, a bone glue, us- 
ually with some hide glue added for 
extra strength, is the glue most cus- 
tomarily used on the casemaker. How- 
ever, various casemakers, such as the 
Sheridan, Smyth and Dexter, require a 
glue with different tacking qualities. 
The Sheridan, which makes a long 
stroke application, requires a slow tack- 
ing glue, while the Smyth and Dexter 
utilize a glue with a quick tack. In 
order to save production time and the 
necessity for compounding two differ- 
ent glue mixtures, many binderies em- 
ploying all three units strive for a mid- 
dle of the road course and aim for one 
glue mixture that will successfully meet 


both requirements. Other _ binderies- 


utilizing the same glue compound for 
the casemakers will add a little more 
hide glue to the Sheridan glue box to 
give it the necessary slow tack. A third 
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HOW TO USE ADHESIVES 


effectively and economically 


method, and the one that offers the best 
guarantee of results, is the maintenance 
of two separate pre-tested glue mixtures 
for the different casemakers. 


Coarse-grain materials 


As a rule, the gluing of pyroxylin and 
starch-filled cloths pose no problem, nor 
do various types of case-papers. De- 
pending on the weight of the cloth and 
the surface texture, the consistency of 
the glue may be lightened or made 
heavier at the discretion of the oper- 
ator, based on his past experience. It 
is only for the heavier, more coarse 
grained cloths, such as buckram, that a 
stronger glue consistency and heavier 
application are definitely warranted. 
Here, the further addition of hide glue 
or, in some cases, a latex-type glue, 
will strengthen the mixture and prevent 
the material from “popping up.” 
Weather conditions are another im- 
portant consideration for the mixture 
and application of the adhesive. The 
pot temperature of the glue box is us- 
ually kept between 140 and 150 de- 
grees; however, both weather and espe- 
cially humidity conditions play the de- 
cisive role in the final temperature 
selection. In the winter months, a plas- 
ticizer such as glycerine or some other 
agent, may be added to provide for bet- 
ter flexibility. Also a heavier applica- 
tion of glue may be necessary and the 
temperature may be raised to slow 
down the “set.” On the other hand, for 
the summer months, less glycerine is 
used in order that the glue dry faster 
and a lighter application at a lower 
temperature will eliminate the tendency 
of the mixture to dry too slowly. 
Discoloration caused by glue is rare, 
although it has been reported in a few 
instances. A glue mixture containing 
too much acid which reacts against the 
chemical composition of the cloth is us- 
ually to blame. Lumping caused by 
glue, is also a rarity. Warping, due to 
moisture, however, presents more of a 
problem to some binderies. The reasons 
for warping are varied and may range 






from the addition of too much water to 
the animal glue to weather conditions 
causing humidity. Another cause may 
be the type of board used which takes 
in moisture and then throws it off re- 
sulting in warping. Weighing the cases 
down on skids is one preventive meas- 
ure used by many plants. 


Effects on stamping 

The heavy glue application given to 
heavy, coarse-grained material such as 
buckram will, in many instances, affect 
the stamping operation. There is no set 
solution to this problem and the oper- 
ator must rely on trial and error meth- 
ods plus previous experience. A lighter 
application of glue that will not inter- 
fere with the stamping or embossing 
and will still hold the buckram down, 
or possibly a longer dwell on the 
stamping unit may be the answer. Here, 
the binder will have to experiment 
when this difficulty arises since each job 
presents individual problems. 

For the automatic and handfed case- 
makers, the same glue mixture is used 
in most plants, however when making 
handmade cases or samples, a few bind- 
eries will use a full hide glue with latex 
adhesive added, while others will de- 
pend on their regular casemaker glue 
mixture. 

Since several adhesives manufac- 
turers distribute special glue formula- 
tions for various cloths and materials, 
their use may be blended with previous 
plant experience. Since each job will 
present its own difficulties; past experi- 
ences and common sense still prevail 
as the best guide. 


(To be continued) 


BOOK. INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS 
URGE XMAS BOOK GIVING 


Several leading suppliers of materials and 
services to the book industry, such as the 
A. D. Smith Co., N. Y. C., distributors of 
Bancroft's book cloth, have devoted their 
advertising space in their issue to the gen- 
eral promotion of book giving for Christmas, 
while others such as the American Book- 
Stratford Press have used space in news- 
papers and periodicals to promote the same 
message. 
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FOR GUILLOTINE CUTTERS 


by F. N. Burt, Mgr., Safety Controls Sales, Micro-Switch, 
Div. of Minneapolis-Honeywell Co., Freeport, Ill. 


Ar LAST YEAR'S SESSION, a paper was 
presented explaining pneumatic con- 
trols which one company had developed 
for use on their own cutters. The im- 
pression was given that electric safety 
controls had been tried and found un- 
safe, and for that reason, electric safety 
controls are not, and cannot be made, 
compleiely safe. 

This criticism is contradicted by sev- 
eral years’ experience with one type of 
electrical controls on paper cutters. 
Modern electric controls do offer all 
and more safety features than we know 
of being built into pneumatic equip- 
ment. They are more compact, less ex- 
pensive and easier to install. It is our 
purpose to show how these modern 
electric controls have been made safe 
and what specific steps have been taken 
to assure that they will always “fail- 
safe.” This has been accomplished by 
means of safety interlocks designed into 
both the circuit and the components. 

We all recognize the possibility of 
serious accidents on guillotine cutters. 
In the past there have been efforts made 


*Paper presented before the printing 
and publishing section sessions at the 
43rd National Safety Congress, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 19, 1955. 
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to safeguard these dangerous machines 
with special two-hand controls and at 
one time this was thought to be the 
answer but it was found that two-hand 
controls alone are not enough. It was 
too easy to start the machine and then 
reach across the front table and beat 
the knife to the stick! 


Two-hand “must” 


Real safety for operating a guillotine 
cutter can only be accomplished by a 
control which engages both hands all 
of the time until the knife has reached 
the bottom of the stroke and automati- 
cally stops the knife at the top of the 
stroke without possibility of a repeat. 
The design of any safety device should 
be such that neither mechanical nor 
electrical failure of the operating de- 
vice can cause hazards to the operator 
—in other words it must always fail 
safely! 

Electric controls are now available 
which do all of these things, and in ad- 
dition show the operator, by means of 
an electric signal light, when the down- 
stroke is complete and he can release 
his hand switches. Taking either or 
both hands off switches during down- 
stroke causes the machine to stop. Up- 





stroke and stop at the top is automatic. 
The use of the electric signal light is 
quite a natural tie-in with electric con- 


trols. Other electrical interlock func- 
tions can easily be included, such as 
preventing cutter operation if the knife 
is not securely locked in position. 


Two-part controls 


In the past, electrical controls have 
been criticized because an unwanted 
stroke could occur as the result of a 
malfunction due to residual magnetism, 
contact welding, or mechanical failure 
of a component. These hazards have 
all been recognized and have all been 
overcome in a control which is now 
commercially available. In this con- 
trol, a stroke can take place only when 
each component operates properly. 
Failure of any element to work pre- 
vents a stroke. That is, positive and 
proper action is required. Failure of 
proper action prevents a stroke. Broken 
or shorted wires, stuck relays, switches 
tied down, or any other abnormal situ- 
ation causes safe stoppage of the cutter. 
Further, in this design, the machine is 
started when the electrically operated 
clutch actuator is energized by one set 
of contacts, but it is stopped by another 
set of contacts, which are never used 
to start it. In other words, we never 
depend on the same set of contacts that 
“made” the load to “break it.” 

Figure 1 shows a diagram of a com- 
plete circuit of this control. First, there 


* is protection from electrical hazard by 


reducing line supply of 220 or 440 volts 
to an approved 1]5 volts in the control 
circuit. A double-wound transformer 
is used with proper grounding and 
fusing. 

Figure 2 shows a small section of 
the complete circuit. It shows the 
hand switches which are all of a double 
break, double throw contact arrange- 
ment. This is the first point of inter- 
lock since the normally closed contacts 
must open before the normally open 
can close. Interlock is not a mysterious 
kind of hocus-pocus. It simply de- 
scribe two things that are locked into 
one another, connected in such a way 
that motion of any one part is con- 
strained by another part or parts. 


“Break before make” 


Figure 3 shows a schematic illustra- 
tion of a double throw, double break 
hand switch. This same contact ar- 
rangement is used in limit switches and 
relays to accomplish safety interlock 
between normally open and normally 
closed contacts. As you can see, the 
moveable contact, represented by the 
heavy black line, cannot be connecting 
both pairs of stationary contacts, repre- 
sented by the black dots, at the same 
time. The first pair must open before 
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the second pair can close. If the first 
pair fail to open, the second pair can’t 
close, thus requiring the proper se- 
quence of “break before make” which 
makes the switch or relay foolproof. 

Looking again at Figure 2, notice that 
the two hand switches are in series. 
The third hand switch represents all 
additional hand switches necessary to 
protect more than one operator. Before 
the relays which control the cut*er, can 
be energized, all of the hand switches 
must be in the actuated position. In 
this position, all of the normally open 
contacts are now closed and the normal- 
ly closed contacts are now open. They 
must be held in this position during 
the entire downstroke of the knife. If 
one or more of the hand switches is re- 
leased during the downstroke, the knife 
will stop. The diagram shows how a 
contact, designated here as Rl, is in 
series with these normally open hand 
switch contacts. Contact R1 cannot be 
closed except as a result of a relay 
being energized through the normally 
closed side of the hand switches. 

The next diagram, Figure 4, shows 
the entire network of normally closed 
contacts necessary to energize this re- 
lay, designated as relay coil Rl. You 
will notice there are also normally 
closed contacts of two limit switches 
LS2 and LS3, and normally closed 
contacts of three other relays, R2, 
R3, and R4, through which all cur- 
rent to the relay coil Rl must pass. 
Each of these normally closed contacis 
represent another interlock which as- 
sures that failure of any of them will 
result in safe stoppage of the cuiter. 
Relay coil Rl’ can be energized only 
when all of these normally closed con- 
tacts are working properly. 


Anti-cheating device 


In addition to these various circuit ar- 
rangements of standard components to 
produce safe functioning, Micro Switch 
has contributed a completely new 
guard against intentional cheating and 
the occurrence of broken connections or 
short circuits. This new protection 
against cheating and circuit failure is 
an arrangement of components which 
holds this relay in its closed position 
for a short, predetermined period of 
time after the hand switch has been 
operated to open the normally closed 
contacts and close the normally open 
contacts. When this is held and all 
other hand switches are operated with- 
in this short delay period, a cutting 
stroke starts. If, however, one hand 
switch is held down or tied down for 
longer than the short, predetermined 
time before the last switch is operated, 
a stroke of the cutter cannot be started 
until all switches are returned to their 
normal unoperating position. Such re- 
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FIGURE |: Diagram of complete circuit of electrical control for guillotine 
cutters. 
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FIGURE 2: Small section of circuit showing first point of interlock. 





FIGURE 3: Schematic illustration 
of double throw, double break 
hand switch. 








FIGURE 4: Entire network of normally closed contacts necessary to energize 
relay designated as relay coil Rl. 
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turn is required to again energize the 
relay. 

As far as we know, this special cir- 
cuit gives anti-cheat and circuit failure 
protection which has never been accom- 
plished by any other electrical, pneu- 
matic, or hydraulic means. Previous 
attempts to’ provide this type of pro- 
tection can be cheated for at least one 
stroke, or still worse, can operate at 
least once after a component failure, 
such as the breaking or shorting of 
wiring or the mechanical sticking of a 
relay or switch contact. With the Micro 
Switch circuit, no stroke can be started 
nor can a stroke continue after being 
started unless all of the contacts and 
the wiring are operating in a normal, 
correct manner. Failure of any con- 
tacts to either open or close in the prop- 
er sequence prevents cutter operation. 


How repeat is prevented 


Now, we will look at another section, 
Figure 5, and see what happens if the 
hand switches are all held closed and 
the relay contact R1 is closed. Power 
can now pass through the normally 
closed contact of another limit switch 
LS1 and energize relay coil R2. By 
means of a contact R2, we can immedi- 
ately pick up relay coil R3, and this 
permits us to energize the clutch actu- 
ator or load, because of the two contacts 
R2 and R3, located on either side of the 
load. Limit switch LS] provides another 
interlock. These interlocks are being 
called to your attention because each 
one offers extra safety. If any one of 
the contacts on hand switches, limit 
switches, or relays should stick, or 
break, or weld, or fall apart, so as to 
prevent its returning to its proper posi- 
tion, then the next stroke could never 
be accomplished. If the operator’s 
hands are out of danger when the knife 
closes during the first stroke, and the 
nature of the control is such that 
another stroke can never be accom- 
plished until the damaged or cheated 
part is replaced, then we have a true 
“fail-safe” device. These interlocks are 
what afford this guaranty of safe fail- 
ure. 

Here we also see the part of the cir- 
cuit which provides the automatic up- 
stroke. When all of the hand switches 
are held closed at the bottom of the 
stroke, and the limit switch LS1 is ac- 
tuated by the drive shaft of the cutter, 
the automatic upstroke begins. Notice 
that these are interlocked and that 
nothing could happen if limit switch 
LS1 was actuated without all of the 
hand switches being held closed at the 
time. This interlock prevents auto- 
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FIGURE 5: Section of circuit showing what happens if hand switches are all held closed 


and relay contact RI is closed. 





FIGURE 6: Limit switches installed on paper 
cutter. 


matic operation of the control if limit 
switch LS] were to be operated alone. 
The reason the interlock is effective is 
that all of these contacts, marked R2 
and R3, would be open if all the hand 
switches were not held closed at the 
instant the limit switch LSI is closed. 
When LSI is actuated, relay coil R4 is 
energized and the control then runs 
automatically to the top of the stroke. 
This allows both hands to be taken off 
switches as soon as LS] is operated at 
the end of the downstroke. 

Going back to Figure 4, this automatic 
upstroke is stopped when limit switches 
LS2 and LS3 are actuated by the rotat- 
ing drive shaft. Actuation of either or 
both of these limit switches is sufficient 
to stop the machine. 


Full stop at top 


The machine is always stopped at the 
top of the cycle when these limit 
switches are actuated, whether the hand 
switches are released or the. operator 
has held them closed. This is part of the 





FIGURE 7: Installation on cutter at Badger 
Carton Co. showing |/2” air line with a 
filter, lubricator, and airline pressure regu- 
lator with a dial gauge installed below the 
back table of cutter. 


single stroke feature which protects the 
operator and the stock pile from un- 
wanted, unexpected second strokes or 
repeats. In either case, all hand switches 
must be released before the next stroke 
can begin, and this takes us back to 
our first point of interlock in the hand 
switches themselves. 

Further interlocking is accomplished 
on the toggle switches S2 and S3 in 
that these can either be in the single 
stroke or repeat position, or in the 
automatic or inch position, but they 
can never be in both at the same time. 

The next illustration, Figure 6, shows 
how the limit switches for this control 
are installed on the paper cutter. These 
limit switches do not require special 
camming or fancy actuators. Momen- 
tary actuation is all that is required. 
This can be accomplished by a simple 
cam. Even a bolt head, properly lo- 
cated on the drive shaft, will suffice. 

If you will again note Figure 1 (cir- 
cuit diagram) you will see that limit 
switch No. 1 must be actuated while all 
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the hand switches are held closed be- 
fore the automatic upstroke can begin. 
This gives positive protection against 
accidental or intentional actuation of 
limit switch LS1, causing the automatic 
part of the cycle to take place. 


Air control system 


The next view, Figure 7, shows a 14” 
air line with a filter, lubricator, and 
tirline pressure regulator with a dial 
sauge installed below the back table 
of a cutter. These are then piped to 
: four-way solenoid valve which is the 
means of electrically controlling a 
pneumatic clutch actuator. This four- 
way valve is a pilot-operated valve 
which means that it draws little power 

less than 1 amp at 220 volts. To the 
electrical man, this means the contacts 
‘ontrolling this valve will have almost 
unlimited life. 

The next view, Figure 8, shows the 
2-way air cylinder attached to a throw- 
out bar under the back table of the 
cutter by means of a simple cellar. The 
bar is driven in both directions by this 
cylinder, giving positive clutch engage- 
ment to start each cycle, and positive 
disengagement and brake application 
at the end of each cycle. 





FIGURE 8: 2-way air cylinder attached to 
throw-out bar under back table of cutter by 
means of a simple collar. 


The next illustration, Figure 9 on 
this page, shows how the mechanical 
throw-out lever has been left assembled 
to the original manual clutch engage- 
ment mechanism. This mechanical 
throw-out, with its heavy cam actuation, 
is capable of disengaging the clutch if 
the airline pressure should be inter- 
rupted during cycle. I would like to 
comment that this is highly improbable, 
ind that chances are that if there was 
sufficient airline pressure to engage the 
clutch, there would be sufficient pres- 
sure to disengage it only one machine 
cycle later, but since this is a complete- 
ly interlocked system, we advocate that 
the mechanical throw-out be left on the 
machine so that it would overcome the 
cylinder and disengage the clutch and 
apply the brake. This meets no com- 
pressed air resistance since the valve 
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Safety Program Cites Management Teamwork 


“If management is satisfied with any- 
thing less than perfection as an objec- 
tive in a safety program, there is some- 
thing wrong with both management and 
the safety program. In most phases of 
business, perfection is something short 
of attainment, but always something we 
strive for. In fact, we believe that the 
perfect piece of printing has never been 
produced at our place or any place in 
the world. But the standard for a safe- 
ty program must always be perfection 
and perfection can be nothing less than 
elimination, complete elimination of 
accidents.” This is what management 
has a right to expect of a safety pro- 
gram, according to Oliver R. Sperry, 
executive vice president in charge of 
manufacturing (R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Chicago), who presented his 
views before the printing and publish- 
ing section sessions at the 43rd Nation- 
al Safety Congress in October at Chi- 
cago. 


Making programs effective 


A natural sequel to Sperry’s talk was 
the paper presented by George W. 
Harper, associate professor of mechani- 
cal engineering (University of Illinois, 
Urbana). In “Reaching the Individu- 
al,” Harper developed four steps 
through which this can be done to make 
accident prevention programs effective: 
(1) a safety man who will plan a 
workable program through wisdom and 
hard work; (2) a top management 
which proclaims a safety policy and 
participates in making it a reality; (3) 
a trained group of supervisors who will 
understand human relations and treat 
employees as individuals; and (4) a 





group of workers who are enthusiastic 
about the safety of their jobs and are 
safety conscious. 

Fortunately, the element of safety 
training can now become a reality in 
the graphic arts industry. Charles 
Shapiro, manager of educational depart- 
ment, (Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, Inc., New York) explained and 
illustrated the “Complete Safety Train- 
ing Course for Printers” now available 
through the National Safety Council, 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, and the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen. 

A totally new approach to the pro- 
motion of safety was demonstrated by 
John J. Foley, foreman, rotary press- 
room (Donnelley’s, Chicago). Foley 
used magic to hold his audience’s in- 
terest and explained how he had been 
doing similar demonstrations for his 
department employees for many years. 

Two technical papers presented at 
the sessions included “Health Prob- 
lems in the Printing Plant,” by Dr. 
Gradie R. Rowntree, director of health 
and safety (Fawcett-Dearing Printing 
Co., Louisville), and “Electrical Con- 
trols with Safety Interlocks for Paper 
Cutters,” by Frank N. Burt, Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Freeport, 
Ill. See page 42. 

In the election for 1955-56 officers, 
Miss Lillian Stemp (Chicago Field 
Editor, BOOK PRODUCTION) was 
elected general chairman; Eugene P. 
Ernest, safety officer, United States 
Government Printing Office, vice chair- 
man; and William S. Block, safety di- 
rector, Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, secretary. 





has been reversed at the top of the 
stroke and the opposite end of the cyl- 
inder would be vented to atmosphere. 

The control described here can be 





used on any size flatbed cutter, the 
only difference from one cutter to the 
next being the necessary force and 
stroke available in the air cylinder. 


FIGURE 9: Illustrating how mechanical throw-out lever has been 
left assembled to the original manual clutch engagement mechanism. 
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In this series of articles, the methods 
of production of catalogs, magazines, 
and pocket-style paperbound books 
at one of the several Hall plants have 
been described. The concluding arti- 
cle will deal with the binding of the 
paperbacks, methods of testing, and 
shipping the finished product. 





New EQUIPMENT AND NEW ADHESIVES 
played an important part in the W. F. 
Hall Printing Co.’s challenge to lead 
the industry in the production of pock- 
et-size books. 

Production of these paper covered 
pocket-size books runs into the millions 
for practically each of Hall’s pocket- 
size book customers. Introduced short- 
ly before World War Il, the market 
for these books has vastly increased. 
In fact, it has been said that “in much 
the same way that movable type made 
possible literature for thousands, the 
pocket-size book offers educational op- 
portunities to millions.” 

The rotary press and the patent or 
perfect binding process were instrumen- 
tal in the early mass production of the 
pocket-size book. The latter process 
helped make books up to one inch thick 
with pages that could be turned all the 
way to the backbone of the book. At 
the time of the Hall Company’s early 
entry into the field in 1941 and to this 
day strict attention was and is being 
paid to the manufacture of books 
which are durable. Any number of 
tests are made and will be described 
later which ensure the physical service- 
ability of these books. 


Meeting and beating competition 


Much of the development of Hall’s 
work with pocket-size books has been 
due to ideas that have come through the 
supervisory force, suggestion system 
and the engineering department. Form- 
erly, “signatures were gathered on 
gathering machines, loaded and car- 
ried over to the bindery where they 
were bound. After being bound they 
had to be carried to another work sta- 
tion and then were trimmed. After 
trimming they were taken to still an- 
other work area and hand sprayed. Fol- 
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FIGURE |: 


lowing that, they were then packed in 
cartons ready for shipment.” All of 
these operations are in sequence now 
and equipment and methods have been 
improved so as to permit the company 
to take its commanding lead in the busi- 
ness of printing pocket-size books. 

All Hall supervisors have taken train- 
ing programs in Human Relations, Job 
Improvement Methods and Plant Proc- 
ess Orientation. In “How We Do It,” 
published by Hall’s, actual examples 
are shown as to just how the super- 
visors have utilized their human re- 
sources to obtain the highest produc- 
tivity. : 





Some of the thousands of titles available in pocket-size books. 


The Suggestion System was reorgan- 
ized at Hall’s in 1948 and control as- 
signed to Col. H. R. Kibler, assistant 
to the president, with Allen Reiffman 
as Suggestion Systems Manager. Reiff- 
man reports that many of the sugges- 
tions concerning pocket-size book op- 
erations require engineering analysis. 
This is provided for through the Sys- 
tem’s procedure to channel such ideas 
through an engineering coordinator. He 
sees to it that the proper engineering 
division is then contacted,-i.e., standards 
or methods, design and development, 
electrical, machine shop, building or 
boiler division (Figure 2.). 
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“World’s greatest printing plant 


of catalogues and magazines” 


Part IV—Paperkound production 


by Lillian Stemp 


Awards for suggestions can vary from 
$10 to $10,000. Highest amount paid 
for a single award was $3000. Since 
November 30, 1948 the Hall-Central- 
Rotoprint Suggestion Systems have 
paid $55,892.88 for ideas. 

Space limitations do not make it pos- 
sible to give full credit to all employees 
who have used the Suggestion System 
as a means of communicating their 
ideas to the attention of top manage- 
ment but here are some representative 
samplings of ideas that contributed ma- 
terially to improvements in operations 
in the production of pocket-size books: 

For example, an employee of the 
pocket-size book department, received 
a total of seven separate awards for 
ideas that have led to improvements in 
pocket-size book production. One of 
his suggestions decreased the number 
of chokeups on a pocket book machine. 
It resulted in an increase in production 
and also aided in preventing broken 
chains and pins on the machine. It was 
estimated that about $500 per year was 
saved by another suggestion that helped 
do away with curling sheets, thereby re- 
ducing lost production time. Still an- 
other idea of his saved about $750 an- 
nually by increasing the speed with 
which pocket book machine trouble can 
be detected, thereby improving the ma- 
chine’s productive efficiency. 

Another man submitted an idea that 
expedited the operation of trimming 
pocket-size books, and saved an esti- 
mated $1000 a year in simplifying 
makereadies and in eliminating the 
need for special tools in setting up the 
trimming operation. 

Still another employee put in an idea 
that aids the company in accurately de- 
termining proper size cartons for pocket 
books. It also facilitates the selection 
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Figure 2: Reproduction of 


Suggestion System Analysis 


Form for Engineering De- 


partment. 





QOOGESTION $YSTEM ANALYSIS FORM FOR MNGLNEERINO DEPARTMENT 


To: Engineering Department From: Allen Reiffman Date Sugg. 





Purpose of Suggestion: 





Each Engineering analysis shall consist of specific replies to the following 


questions: 


1. Cam the device or improvement proposed in the suggestion be attached to the 


equipment or physical properties mentioned? 





2. a) Will the device or improvement proposed in the suggestion do the work 


claimed for it? 





b) Can it be made to do this work? 





3. What is the approximate cost of installing the 
device or improvemen E 





4. If you should receive an approved work requisition to proceed with the instal- 


lation of the device or imp 





how long will it take for 


the work to be completed after your receipt of the work requisition? 





5. Wheat will be the mechanical or technical results from placing the device or 


imp into op 


























6. a) Does the suggestion duplicate or conflict with any current project of the 
rtment? 


Engineering Depa: 





b) Is the objective of this suggestion contemplated in any specifically 


planned changes in equipment or facilities? 






































7. This suge has been viewp with Engineering Department Personnel 
concerned: 
Signed Date Signed * Date 
BUILDING MACHLNE SHOP 
DESIGN ELECTRIC sie 
BOILER, METHODS ae 
SUPERINTENDENT DATE 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM ANALYSIS PORM 
Tor From, Ailen Reiffman Date Sugg.# 
Yes HO 


1. The suggester has made certain statemerts regarding present 
conditions or methods. Ae these facts as stated correct? 


2. If your answer is NO, what are PRESENT conditions or methods? 


Please indicate your reply on the following !ines: 











3. Will the above idea, as presented, do what the suggester 
claims it will do? 

4. If your answer is NO, can the idea be modified to 

substantiate the suggester's claim? Please explain 








S- To your knowledge, is any similar idea in work now or has it 


been tried in your department or area of responsibility? 
6 


Requisition, Date Tried, Rescits of Trial: 


oa 


NO 


a 


If your reply to #5 is YES. please give details: I.E. Work Order, Service 














7. Can you see any additional applications of this idea - please explain 











8. If the above idea is put into operation, will it: 


1. Increase Production 6, Improve the Quality of our Product 


2. (‘Impreve Service to Customers 7. Save any Material 


3. Improve Methods of Operation 8, Provide for Better House’ 


k. Reduce our Costs 


keeping 
9. Save time in operations of department 


5S. Prevent haste 10. Improve employer-ee relationship 


9. What do you estimate to be the ANNUAL SAVINGS if this suggestion 


would be put into operation? 
10. Would you: recommend the ADUPTION of this suggestion? 


over to the Manufacturing Department for production runs? 





YsS No 


ll. Does this suggestion pertain to equipment that has been turned a 


12. May we have your personal cemments onthe suggestion 
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of these cartons at the time of each 
makeready and also at the time of 
making up of odds. 

Another improvement saved about 
$500 a year in eliminating machine 
stops, thereby increasing machine pro- 
duction. 

Spraying of pocket-size books was 
also improved through a suggestion. 

While performing his duties in the 
pocket book area, an operator recog- 
nized the need for improving the saw- 
ing operation. His idea resulted in an 
annual saving of from $750 to $1000 in 
the operation. Not to be outdone, this 
employee’s brother put in an idea that 
eliminates chain stretch. It was in- 
stalled on five machines and the esti- 
mated annual benefit amounts to $1250. 


FIGURE 3: 


FIGURE 4: Adam Moses, vice-president in charge of engineering at Hall's, Carl F. Braun, 
vice-president in charge of sales, and A. N. Knol, vice-president in 


For example: “This supervisor goes 
to all machine operators and asks them 
what in their opinion should be done to 
improve their machines and get more 
production. He encourages his em- 
ployees to use the suggestion system 
when they have any new ideas. He tells 
them what the problems are, and asks 
for their help.” 

Not so long ago, he called the crew 
in, one by one, and explained to them 
the price structure and also the com- 
petition picture. He laid the cards on 
the table. They recognized that in- 
creased production was _ necessary. 

Many more employees, not only in 
the pocket book department, but in 
other areas throughout the Hall organ- 
ization daily submit suggestions through 





Four color pocket-size book covers running on a cylinder press. 





charge of manufactur- 


ing, inspect new ink transfer systm on rubber plate rotary press, while John Maxwell, 
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superintendent of rotary department, checks web tension. 





the Suggestion System. These ideas 
are very thoroughly investigated and, if 
approved for adoption by the Sugges- 
tion Committee, which is made up of 
representatives of top management, are 
put into operation. They contribute 
materially to the overall progress and 
efficiency in the various operations. 

Another useful piece of equipment in 
the rubber plate pressroom is the proof 
press also built by Strachan-Henshaw, 
Ltd. “In the pressroom, plates are 
mounted on a double faced adhesive 
fabric cut to size with a little overlap 
for register marks, which are punched 
on a jig, according to layout specifica- 
tions. The combination imposition and 
proof press has a plate roll which is a 
replica of the one on the regular plate 
presses. It is equipped with adjustable 
stops for the page spread and a ribbon 
scale which is located above and paral- 
lel to the cylinder. These devices are 
used to reproduce the layout dimensions 
on the draw sheets. The plates are placed 
in register on the draw sheet by align- 
ing the holes previously punched on the 
plates with the vertical and horizontal 
lines which are now on the draw sheet. 
The proof press is also equipped with 
a simple inking system which permits a 
proof to be taken of imposition and im- 
pression before draw sheets go to the 
regular presses.” 


Producing the pocket-size book 


Hall’s employee publication, “House 
Dope,” describes the production of the 
pocket-size book as follows: “When the 
copy and cover painting arrive at the 
Central Typesetting and Electrotyping 
Co., step by step production is set into 
motion. As the Linotype operators be- 
gin their job of turning copy into type, 
the Engraving Department engraves a 
copper reproduction of the cover, usual- 
ly in four colors. The type, after being 
set up in page forms, is cast into print- 
ing plates in the Central Foundry.” 

The Cylinder Press department 
prints the four color covers while the 
body is printed on high speed rubber 
plate rotary presses (Figure 3.). 

With each new rubber plate rotary 
press installed at Hall’s, modifications 
and improvements have been made. 
For example, on the fourth press a spe- 
cial paster was installed to reduce web 
breaks. As a result, the press can 
change rolls of paper without slowing 
down the press. Constructed by the 
Wood Reel Co., the automatic device 
spins the roll to the speed of the press. 

The four rubber plate rotary presses 
were built in Bristol, England, by 
Strachan-Henshaw, Ltd. Among their 
many unique features, the presses have 
an ink transfer system which is simple 
and eliminates “ghosting” (Figure 4.). 


(To be continued) 
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ADDISON-WESLEY EXPANDS IN NEW PLANT 


\ddison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., and Addison-Wesley 
Printing Corp., Cambridge, Mass., have acquired & new mod- 
ern, one-story building in Reading, Mass. The company 
currently employs 85 but expects to be employing 200 in its 
new quarters. Melbourne W. Cummings is president of both 
companies. The first company publishes technical textbooks 
while the latter specializes in offset printing. Composition 
and binding for these books are handled by outside sources. 








MECHANIZE EDGE GILDING FOR BOOKS 
A production line edge gilding service, capable of turning 
out several thousand books a day, is being offered to binders 
and book manufacturers by the Houston Edge Gilding Corp., 
N.Y.C. According to president Paul K. Weimer, who devel- 
oped the process, 24 carat genuine gold leaf is used with 
mechanical deposit methods on virtually any variety of pa- 
per at about 50% below the cost of current hand gilding 
methods. Books must be clean cut and square for best bur- 
nished gold effects. 


i- 

‘ PURCHASE COLORTYPE OFFSET DIVISION The process had been tested for the past six years in 

. The offset division of American Colortype Co., Clifton, N. J., bible classes, shelves, and general public use. Steel wool 

% has been sold to the newly formed Eastern Colortype Corp. tests show that the paper must be torn before the gold will 

. of New Jersey. Principals in the new corporation, which be loosened. These successful tests, says Weimer, indicate 

. employs 400, are Leon Leighton, Jr., and Bruce Bayne. that the process has proved itself for general book produc- 

. American Colortype will continue its letterpress plant in tion work. John J. Tunney is plant production manager of 

. Chicago, and the Samuel Gabriel Co. subsidiary, manufac- the new company. 

4 turer and distributor of children’s books and games. 

% FORM ABBEY PRESS YEARBOOK PRODUCTION FILM 

4 The Abbey Press, San Francisco, has been established as A 16 mm. color motion picture film, showing student s the 

| successor to the Academy Phototype Service, according to process of making a yearbook cover from the ers of 

. \rthur D. Fearon, proprietor. The new organization will the design <g manufacture, has been made by Universal 

, serve as publisher for Northern California books which it Bookbindery, Inc., San Antonio, Texas. The film deals with 

, will have produced in both Western and Eastern plants, ac- the artist making the layout ios the hemes din emgreres, the 

i cording to present plans. First production under the new engraver cutting the embossing die, and then the ensuing 

, imprint is a soft bound volume “Around the World in San steps of cover making, embossing, coloring, and finishing. 
Francisco,” produced in an edition of 5,000 copies by Print- The film may be borrowed by = interested school. F 
ing Arts of San Mateo, Calif Officials of the Universal Bookbindery, Inc., include presi- 

; dent Charles W. Carroll, secretary Leo Picard, and sales 

p FOUND NEW FRISCO BINDERY manager Art A. Soucek. 

, The Economy Bindery, San Francisco, has been leased b 

. William Paul Jackson and James Hirschberg. Jackson is i LIQUIDATE PRIVATE PLANT 

e former Dallas, Texas, bindery owner, and Hirschberg was at The private printing and binding plant of Aetna Insurance 

one time bindery foreman for the H. S. Crocker Co. San Co.. Hartford, Conn., has been liquidated. Several wire 


ws 
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Francisco. Terms of the lease, which is for one year, include 
option to purchase the business. 


POLYGRAPHIC MARKS 30TH YEAR 


To commemorate Polygraphic Company of*America’s prog- 
ress in the production of textbooks, juveniles, and other types 
of books during the last 30 years, the company has released 
a beautifully illustrated, comprehensive 52-page book de- 
scribing Polygraphic’s operations and tracing an actual job 
from art to reproduction. Produced by Thorndike, Jensen & 
Parton, Inc., N. Y. editorial and publishing counselors, with 
text by Lawrence P. Lessing, the book contains art by Irwin 
Glusker, and color photographs by Gjon Mili and Suzanne 
Szasz. 

Also outlined in the book is a brief history of the firm de- 
scribing how it was founded in 1924 by Robert Werblow, 
president, not as a printing organization but as a manufac- 
turer of cut film for the photolithographic trade. Werblow 
set up a small offset press for demonstration purposes on a 
practical basis and soon after found he was getting his own 
offset printing orders. By the middle thirties, Polygraphic’s 
interest in film sales were overshadowed by its printing busi- 
ness and the firm sold out its film interests to a subsidiary 
of DuPont and concentrated wholly on offset lithography. 

Polygraphic employs about 600 people, about 400 in Ver- 
mont and the rest in New York. Production falls into three 
main categories: book manufacturing; and commercial lith- 
ography, such as brochures, catalogs and folders; and greet- 
ing cards. 
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stitchers, folders, tippers, and other bindery machines were 
sold to various dealers and trade plants. 


BINDERS GROUP SPONSORS IMPOSITION CLASS 


Whys and wherefore of impositions for trade binding are 
now being taught in a new class sponsored by the Binders 
Group of the N. Y. Employing Printers Assn. and taught 
by William Gross, of Wm. Gross & Son, N.Y.C. folding ma- 
chinery specialists. Techniques for preparing impositions, 
and reasons for the alternatives possible, are demonstrated in 
classroom sessions and on the actual buckle and knife 
folders available in trade plants. 

The Binders Grotp, which sponsors the class, had as a 
guest speaker before their November 16 meeting, Warren 
Rothwell, Canada Binding Ltd., Toronto, Canada. He spoke 
on the various factors which must be considered before 
estimating on binding jobs. 


Sidney Higgins Bindery, Providence, R. I., has installed a 
31 x 46 Baum folder. 


Geiger Bros., Lewiston, Maine, has acquired a new McCain 
3-knife trimmer. 


The Guild of Book Workers of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts toured the bindery and rare book room of the 
N. Y. Public Library on November 15. Acting as hosts dur- 
ing the visit were WiLL1AM R. THURMAN, Jr., superintendent 
of printing and_binding, and Atots Van ACKEN, bindery 
foreman. 
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INSTALL CRAWLEY STACKER 


Crawley Book Machinery Co., Newport, 
Ky., has installed its first Automatic 
Stacker, used with both Duplex and 
Single Board Cutters, in the new Brock 
& Rankin Co. plant in Chicago. Also 
in production and ready for delivery 
shortly are the newly redesigned heavy 
duty Single Board Cutter, and the new 
Crawley Duplex Board Cutter with 
automatic feed and automatic stacker. 
The latter model feeds sheets at the 
rate of 1500 per hour. 


FEDERAL, IMPERIAL MERGER 


The merger of Imperial Adhesives Co. 
with Federal Adhesives Corp., B’klyn., 
N.Y., has been announced by Arthur 
Mayer, vice president in charge of sales 
for the latter company. Alvin A. Edi- 
son and Jules S. Yurman, formerly of 
Imperial, have joined the staff as sales 
executives. 

Federal Adhesives Corp., which has 
just finished its first decade of service 
to the adhesive industry, have their 
home offices in Brooklyn with an affili- 
ated organization, the Adex Mfg. Co., 
located in Baltimore. 


BAUM CROSS CARRIERS 


Folding machines now being made by 
Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. will have 
new and improved cross carriers made 
of angled rollers instead of the set of 
straight and hickey rollers hitherto 
used. An additional roller, immediate- 
ly after the perforating and scoring 
rollers, will also be added in order to 
send the sheet at a faster speed across 
the cross carrier. 


JCM FORM KING 


J. Curry Mendes Corp., Canton, Mass., 
has developed the completely au!omatic 
“Form King” for the gathering and 
gluing of single sheets and carbons, 
rotary form sections and _ signatures. 
Each station is individually calipered 
and the stations automatically descend 
for reloading and automatically lift to 
feeding level. Each station holds 16” 
of paper stock. 

The sheet sizes handled range from 
33” x 5” up to 13” x 19” at speeds up 
to 4,000 completed sets per hour. All 
stocks can be handled, from manifold 
and bible to cardboard. 
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DEXTER KNIFE FOLDER 

Production of the 191A _ knife-folder 
jobber has been resumed on a limited 
scale by the Dexter Folder Co., Pearl 
River, N. Y. The machine has not been 
offered since 1949, but continuing re- 
quests from the industry have prompted 
its re-introduction. 

The 191A folds sheets ranging in size 
from 19” x 25” to 44” x 58”. The ma- 
chine does four right angle folds with 
an extra section for a parallel 32. A 
parallel 16 attachment is also available 
as optional equipment. 





The machine is particularly suitable 
for three and four right-angle folding 
of large size sheets, and also in folding 
stock which may not have uniform mar- 
gin widths, may not be accurately jog- 
ged, or may have edges which are 


broken in handling. It is particularly 
valuable for folding heavy stock, spongy 
antique, and other difficult papers. 

The 191A is very well known in the 
industry for its accurate knife folds, 
rugged construction and ease of op- 
eration. 

The folder is equipped with a Cross 
continuous feeder which provides for 
continuous re-loading without stopping. 
The recommended speed is 3300 per 
hour. 


F. C. Roosevelt of F. P. 
Rosback Co. demon- 
strates the new fully au- 
tomatic perforator and 
feeder. The machine is 
available in 30” and 36” 
sizes. The demonstration 
was held at the E. P. 
Lawson Co., N. Y. C. 


showroom. 





NEW SMYTH THERMOSTAT 


A new and improved thermostat of 
greater durability and sensitivity, has 
been made available by the Smyth Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., for use with the 
book forming: and pressing machine. 
According to Smyth, the thermostat was 
developed by one of the leading manu- 
facturers of such equipment and _ is 
expected to eliminate heat contro! 
troubles and their consequent effect on 
production. The new unit will provide 
for either 110 or 220 volts; however. 
Smyth cautions, if 220 volts are used, 
heaters must be connected in series. 


COE (CANADA) ALTERS TITLE 
W. H. Coe Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


Montreal, manufacturers of gold leaf 
and embossing foils, has announced a 
change of company name to The Mark- 
ing Products Corporation, Ltd. Ac- 
cording to company officials, the change 
is in name only; the management and 
principals will remain the same, as will 
the address at 1801 Favard Street, Mon- 
treal 22, Quebec. 


NEW ADHESIVE DIVISION 


Formation of the American Perlastic 
Corporation, as a division of American 
Adhesive Mfg. Co., has been announced 
by the parent company. The new divi- 
sion was created in order to segregate 
those products which require separate 
manufacturing personnel. All “Tem- 
perest Glues” and “Perlastic Adhesives” 
will be handled by the division and 
both companies will have their sales 
offices at 13th St. and 3rd Ave., Brook- 
lyn 15, N. Y. 
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No inventory or stock control system is going to prevent 
losses and gradual attrition of such useful but little missed 
objects as light bulbs, members of the panel on inventory 
control reported to the Bookbinders Guild of N.Y., Novem- 
ber 9. However, it will restrain carelessness with materials 
and audacious thievery to a considerable degree, all agreed, 
and will have its effect in the reduction of spoilage, when 
some sort of accounting must be made. 

Panelist Martin Blumberg (American Book-Stratford 
Press) tied-in inventory and spoilage control, noting that 
inventory is actually the amount of useful space available. 
Losses from unpredictable spoilage caused by crowded con- 
ditions can be very severe. : 

Two-thirds of the floor space in today’s plant is often 
civen over to storage of materials and finished work, with 
the remaining area all that is left for processing and storage 
of partially processed work between operations. 

Actual count and delivery tickets are often a long way 
from matching, he continued. Endpaper spoilage is one 
of the most serious problems, since printed ends are often 
delivered from other printing sources, or if unprinted, are 
simply drawn from stock without an accurate record of con- 
sumption. There is no allowance for printed endpaver spoil- 
age in the trade customs, Blumberg reminded his hearers. 

Other factors are the increased amount of spoilage caused 
by two-up machines, by falling piles or breaking blocks. 
Split run bindings seem to be on the increase, too. 

William Fortney (Russel'-Rutter), second panelist, warned 
his fellow members of the losses from inventory of materials 
and supplies, and of the necessity of developing a requisi- 
tion form, since few employees are stock conscious. wasting 
material through carelessness, overcutting, etc. Receiving 
men and stock men should get a copy of each job order and 
base their stock issuance only on what is called for by the 


CONTROLLING SPOILAGE & INVENTORY 


order, and not on the basis of a personal guess. 

Louis Jankowski (J. F. Tapley) explained how the sheet- 
room can take steps to avoid waste. The folded dummy 
affords a picture of the book in terms of a schedule of sig- 
natures, against which the head operator records the folding 
quantity on each sheet, to be checked against the order. 

The schedule often shows special features such as linings, 
reinforcings, etc. Spoilage sometimes occurs through mate- 
rials failure, as for example, failure of a pre-gummed tape 
to hold on concealed joints produced on the Brackett edition 
stripper. After some experimentation an additive was found 
which enabled the tape to hold. This was also used to pre- 
vent holes and bubbles in linings, else the books so lined 
would have come apart. 

Care must be used to see that the printer has not shorted 
you on the end linings, or that you have not reversed some 
part of the pile, even when the heads have been painted. 
Better to use two colors for ends and heads. By adjusting 
the tape end cutter carefully, you can trim the tape ends 
very close, and thus avoid further waste. 

Apropos of the printed endsheet book, Emil Jeisi (Ameri- 
can-Stratford), remarked that as a result of the insufficient 
allowance of stock on these endpapers, you wound up with 
a large number of books with no linings, for which you are 
charged, but which are not wanted by either customer or 
binder, yet show a loss to the binder in terms of labor and 
materials. An-allowance of 10% should be allowed for such 
endpapers or self-end books, he held. 

His plant endeavors to get publishers” permission to use 
blank ends to salvage such books, Morton Windman (H. 
Wolff) commented. 

James Oliver (American-Stratford) reported his service 
department records quantities of board and other supplies 
needed. and keeps a running inventory of consumption. 
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INDEX of BOOK MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


* Adjusted, September, 1955 











BASED ON CONFIDENTIAL CASING-IN STATISTICS FURNISHED BY 22 FIRMS TO J. K. Lasser & CoMPANY 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR BooK PRODUCTION. 

















1953 1954 1955 1954 1955 
units units units as compared as compared 
reported* reported* reported* with 1953 with 1954 

JANUARY 13,203. 13,380 13,999.8 + 9.5% + 46% 
FEBRUARY 12,416.2 13,588.9 14,102. + 1.3% + 3.8% 
MARCH 15,088.5 16,513.6 17,104. + 9.4% + 3.6% 
APRIL 15,466. 15,870.8 16,891.8 + 2.6% + 6.4% 
MAY 15,576.8 13,723.4 15,862.8 ~11.9% +15.6% 
JUNE 15,261.1 15,358.5 16,363.3 + 0.6% + 6.5% 
JULY 10,850.8 9,836.7 9,634.2 — 9.3% — 2.1% 
iicust 14,655.8 15,291.3 16,706.9 + 4.3% + 9.2% 
penientseenrers 14,428.5 15,414.9 15,643.5 + 6.8% + 1.5% 
10 MOS. TOTAL 141,674.7 144,193.7 151,830.8 + 1.7% + 5.3% 


ALMA 


*Units reported in thousands and tenths thereof. 000’s omitted. 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL SYSTEMS 
FOR BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Rapid Processing of Titles in Production Possible Through Special Forms 
































































































































T HERE ARE as many scheduling and and that instead of helping the produc- A typical medium-sized publisher, is- 
production control systems as there are tion manager, they burden him with un- suing about 50 titles a year, may have 
book publishers. While most of them necessary paper work. Can some of it a manufacturing department like this: 
have been developed gradually over a be eliminated? Which is the more 1) The production manager. 
period of years to meet the special prob- efficient manufacturing department: 2) An assistant to keep records, and 
lems and peculiar operations of each the one which keeps a record of every follow-up on all jobs. 
publishing house, there are enough move made by the department, or the 3) A secretary who will also assist 
similarities to suggest that some day a one in which the p. m. keeps all the in production work. 
standard set of forms, scheduling, and facts in his memory? 4) Probably part-time help in such 
record-keeping procedures may be de- There is no easy answer. The five- production duties as _ jackets, 
veloped. Until the lead is taken by the titles-a-year house obviously needs no proofs, etc., and to serve as liaison 
American Book Publishers Council, or elaborate set-up. The number of titles, between production and editorial 
some of the other trade associations or the complexity of the books produced, departments. 
tax and accounting services, production and the complicated operations of the 
managing will remain an art, rather publishing house determine both the Dividing the work 
than a science. number of employees in the production The larger the publisher, the greater 
At first glance the myriad systems department, and the number of control the number of employees in the manu- 
now in use would seem to be wasteful, and record forms for all operations. facturing department. Where there 
Title Poges-size Imprint Printer Binder Sheet dote Book dote Pub. date 
1 a 3 4 5 6 7 a a te il , Pry uu “ 15 16 MW 18 is 20 2 22 23 x 
= : a] fa [a [25/1 Hlee(#/2 [# 
“ <3 / 33 r al r: 2 gs] $s 
ean (8 /ad | 22) a8 48] 30/42] $5) BE) de] ad] | sa] au [48] Be] be ad /Hl] a [a [8 (2 
Front and back views of a 17° 17° 15 15 14° 14° 13 lv’ 10° 10 10° 9 8% 8% 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 1% 7 
title control card in "which | — 
all scheduled operations | Promise 
are timed by the number | 
of weeks before publication — ——— = ern = -_ _ 
date. Delays are spotted | poper PNY Cloth 
immediately and the cause 
identified. 
Initiols: LP=Letterpress; TC=Table of Contents; LI=List of Iiustrotions. 











THANK YOU, P.M.'s! 

BP is indebted to the pro- 
duction departments of 
Doubleday & Co., Random 
House, Henry Holt, T. Y. 
Crowell, Macmillan, and 
other publishers for their 
suggestions. and comments 
and for the use of their 
forms illustrated here. 
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are, say, twenty or thirty in production, 
it is clear that the majority will be in- 
volved in purely clerical work concern- 
ing proofs, supplies, plates, etc., and 
will therefore have very little idea of 
the overall work being done. 

There are some houses in which the 
production manager keeps the overall 
picture to himself, but this can be dis- 
astrous in the event of his illness or 
resignation. Generally speaking, if a 
production man becomes indispensable 
there is something wrong with the rec- 
ord-keeping system, or in the training 
of assistants who would be qualified for 
the key position when necessary. 

The “overall picture,” then, must be 
in recorded form. 


These two title control cards vary in format because of the different filing systems used. 
Note also the sharp separation between specification data and progress data in the first 








card, and the plentiful space allowed for "remarks" in the second card. 


Keeping track 


The forms used by the production de- 
partment may be for external or in- 
ternal purposes. The external group 
would include paper purchase orders, 
bindery supply purchases, composition 
orders, printing orders, electrotype or- 
ders, jacket instructions, and binding 
orders. This group covers all purchases 
and instructions given to suppliers or 
manufacturers. 


The internal group consists of the 
various forms which are necessary to 
keep track of all the operations in- 
volved in the production of a given title, 
and all other information regarding 
specifications, costs, schedules and dis- 


WORK IN PROGRESS CHART 


/ 


Two samples of “work in 
progress charts. These are 
virtually identical, but note 
that the printed form carries 
more information, and that 
operations are in direct time 
sequence. 
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positions, of all titles handled by the 
production department. 

While the external forms are fairly 
standard, there is a great variety of 
internal forms used, some houses group- 
ing the data together into a single form, 
while others make several sheets, each 
containing data that would be of in- 
terest to a special department. 


In general the internal forms would 
include: publishing orders, estimating 
sheets, manufacturing instruction 
sheets, work in progress charts, and 
title manufacturing schedules. 


Manufacturing schedules are essen- 
tial so that a book publication date may 
be established as early as possible. Tt 


DIES | OFF | BOUND 
TO || PRESS | BOOKS 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL FORMS 





is in the preparation of a schedule that 
the production manager must tie all the 
strings together so that there is no lost 
time or any wasted effort. 


Keeping all informed 


Some departments have experimented 
with various types of control boards 
mounted in the office, with movable pegs 
and ‘strings to indicate the course of a 
title through the production cycle. If 
there is a delay at any point, the board 
serves as a constant warning that the 
lost time must be made up quickly. The 
criticism has often been made, how- 
ever, that too much time is spent keep- 
ing the board up to date, when the in- 
formation it duplicates is already in 
written form elsewhere. 


Most publishers are satisfied with 
various types of schedule forms, copies 
of which are sent to the various depart- 
ments or individuals involved. This is 
done in advance to give them an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the schedule as it 
concerns them and to make any neces- 
sary changes in the dates. 

One large publisher uses a perforated 
schedule progress card which accom- 
panies the publishing order from desk 
to desk. As each item is accomplished, 
the individual responsible checks the 
item, tears off the strip, and sends the 
strip to the scheduling desk. The 
scheduling desk receives all the per- 
forated slips and makes the notations 
on a control card. It thus knows the 
standing of every book and it makes a 


complete periodic report on all books, 
with copies sent to editorial, sales, and 
other departments, to show them the 
location and status of titles they are in- 
terested in. 


The title control record cards carry 
not only the scheduled (i.e., promised) 
date, but also the actual delivery dates, 
and space for the explanation of any 
delays that may have occurred. 


The cards illustrated here are repre- 
sentative of many forms now in use. 
These have been evolved to meet the 
special problems and habits of the pub- 
lishing house and therefore a selection 
is given, for no one publisher’s system 
can be described as an “ideal” system 
suitable for all others. 





WESTERN BOOKS 


Our oF 60 BooKsS submitted to the 
Rounce & Coffin Club, Los Angeles, 44 
have been selected for presentation in 
the 14th Western Books Exhibition, 
presently being shown throughout west- 
ern libraries. Co-chairmen of the 1955 
show were Richard Hoffman, chairman 
of the Department of Graphic Arts at 
the Los Angeles City and State Col- 
leges, who also was responsible for 
printing the exhibition catalog at the 
Los Angeles City College Press; and 
Jake Zeitlin, L.A. bookseller. Judges 
were: Dr. Donald Charnock, physician 
and amateur printer, representing the 
Zamorano Club of L.A.; Herbert Fahey, 
printer and fine bookbinder, represent- 
ing the Roxburghe Club of San Fran- 
cisco; and Perry Long, photoengraver, 
representing the Rounce & Coffin Club. 


The five books which scored the high- 
est in the competition were Gelett Bur- 
gess’s Bayside Bohemia (Book Club of 
California), Una Jeffers’s Visits To 
Ireland (Ward Ritchie Press), James 
Russell Lowell’s On. Books And Libra- 
ries (A. R. Tommasini), Dale Morgan 
and Carl Wheat’s Jedediah Smith and 
His Maps of the American West (Cali- 
fornia Historical Society), and the 
Roxburghe Club’s Chronology of Twen- 
ty-Five Years. ~ 


Hoffman observed that the exhibition 
demonstrated the vigor of the creative 
imagination of book designers on the 
Pacific coast. Lawton Kennedy’s monu- 
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mental Jedediah Smith and His Maps 
of the American West, with its 11” x 17” 
page size, coupled with the Grabhorn’s 
equally large Chronology of Twenty- 
Five Years, a record of the Roxburghe 
Club, are both handsomely printed 
folios. Jedediah Smith is extensive in 
content while the Chronology has few 
pages of text and numerous examples 
of Roxburghe ephemeral printing. 

Contrasted with these two outsize 
books are two very small volumes. One, 
On Books and Libraries, an essay by 
James Russell Lowell, was interesting- 
ly printed by A. R. Tommasini of the 
University of California Press as his 
Christmas greeting, in 344” x 5” page 
size. The other, Mr. Tuttle Plays Ham- 
let, designed and printed by Will 
Cheney, Los Angeles printer, is of 
equally small page size. Both books 
were printed for private distribution. 

Two books of especial interest to 
printers and bookmen for their content 
are Janson: A Definitive Collection, 
written, designed and printed by Jack 
Stauffacher at his Greenwood Press, 
and A Chinese Printing Manual, de- 
signed by Ward Ritchie of Anderson, 
Ritchie and Simon. The book on Jan- 
son is a handsome showing of the Stem- 
ple Foundry Janson in all sizes with a 
detailed discussion of the type’s origin, 
while Ritchie’s book, which was pro- 
duced for the Typophiles in New York, 
contains a fascinating record of early 
Chinese printing techniques. 





TOUR 


In contrast with most of the books in 
the exhibition which are machine-set 
and machine printed, Lewis and Doro- 
thy Allen submitted The Private Jour- 
nals of Stendhal handset in Romanée 
type and printed on a hand press on 
all-rag Crown and Scepter paper. Clear- 
ly the most precious book in the entire 
show, the Allens’ work demonstrates in 
every detail the care and thoughtfulness 
of the hand-made book in the finest 
tradition. 

From the standpoint of design, the 
books were, in the main, traditional. 
Several binding techniques were util- 
ized, one selection even employing a 
mechanical binding. Choice of papers 
showed a very wide range, from all- 
rag to the most modestly priced sheet. 
In all but a few instances, composition 
was by machine. 

“The western printer,” commented 
Hoffman, “seems to prefer the slug- 
casting machine to the monotype, which 
was used in some few books. The choice 
of display types was extensive. Here 
the inventive mind of the designer has 
been allowed free rein and many faces 
but littlke known were employed with 
distinction. Color is in evidence in 
many aspects of all the books. Almost 
every book utilizes color on the title 
page, colored initials or ‘decorative 
spots. The bindings show the fondness 
of the western designer for color, using 
gaily printed paper over boards or hand 
blocked cloth.” 
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A field trip to the Aurora Paperboard 
Co., Aurora, Ill, provided Chicago 
Book Clinic members an opportunity to 
see how binder’s board is made, and 
marked the opening of the club’s 1955- 
56 season. 

Six representatives from the Davey 
Co., of which the Aurora mill is a sub- 
sidiary, greeted the 100 members and 
cuests who arrived in two chartered 
buses as well as in private cars. In 
addition to mill manager, John Dodd, 
and his cousin, Robert Dodd, assistant 
treasurer, Alex Kazar, office manager 
represented the Aurora division. Wil- 
liam Dodd, secretary of the Davey Co., 
came out from New Jersey along with 
treasurer Frank Madden. Completing 
the group was James Haff, assistant 
mill manager, from Downington, Pa.., 
where Davey manufactures paper spe- 
cialties. 

The first stop on the guided tour was 
the waste paper storage and beater 
room, where various grades of waste 
paper are used to feed the beater vats 
for pulping. 

From there the group inspected the 
stock purification system, including the 
settling trough, screen and thickener, 
which is used to remove tramp metal, 
wet strength paper and water respec- 
tively. 

At the next stop were the Jordan 
engines, which further refine the pulp, 
making it more suitable for the forma- 
tion of paper at the machines. Final 
screening of the stock was explained as 
being done to remove finer impurities, 
such as tin foil, rubber, sand, etc. 

Each visitor received a copy of the 
Davey Co.’s 100th Anniversary book 
(1942). 

The Aurora division was acquired by 
the Davey people in 1949 and much of 
the equipment seen was installed since 
that time. The firm has four wet ma- 
chines, also called board machines, 
measuring 68”, 74”, 78”, and 125” trim. 
Their principle of operation is a wire 
cylinder revolving in a vat of fibres 
suspended in water. This picks up a 
web of fibres and allows the water to 
drain to the center of the cylinder. The 
web is deposited on an endless felt. The 
felt, in turn, carries the web and de- 
posits it on the gathering, or making 
roll. The making roll is allowed to 
rotate until the desired thickness of 
board is built up. A buzzer is heard 
and then the sheet is removed manually 
or mechanically, after which it is cut 
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CLINIC MEMBERS SEE BINDERS’ BOARD MADE 





to the approximate size the customer 
ordered. 

The automatic stacking table is con- 
trolled by electric eyes, a modification 
of the equipment made by Davey Co. 


Next process visited wzs the pressing 
of the board. Board is stacked on press 
trucks with woolen felts every so often 
to facilitate water drainage as the board 
is pressed in hydraulic presses. “It is 
in these presses that binder’s board gets 
its most important quality, which is 
density. This density makes binders 
board most desirable wherever strength 
and durablity are requisites of the 
finished product,” said the guide. “No- 
where is this more evident than in the 
field of book manufacturing,” he con- 
tinued. 

After pressing, the board is hung in 
steam heated dryers for the removal of 
the balance of moisture. 


A certain percentage of moisture is 
then put back into the board as it is fed 
onto a belt that conveys it under sprin- 


klers. Two reasons were given for this 
step. “First, to facilitate calendering, 
which is the same in principle as a 
woman sprinkling clothes before iron- 
ing, and secondly and most important, 
to stabilize the board as to absorption 
or emission of water to atmosphere un- 
der various conditions of relative hu- 
midity.” 

The board sets a minimum of 16 
hours to make sure that water has pene- 
trated the entire sheet. It is then rolled 
in the calendering process which gives 
binders board its finish, caliper, and 
final size. 

At the next stop the board was tied 
with tape, or loaded on skids or pallets, 
ready for delivery to the customer. 

Quality of the board is controlled in 
a small testing laboratory where such 
equipment as the Mullen tester is used, 
and a Thwing-Albert Electro-hydraulic 
tensile strength tester. 


Aurora plays host 

Aurora Paperboard Co. arranged for 
dinner at the Fox Valley Country Club, 
and were also hosts for refreshments. 





CHICAGO CLINIC ENTERTAINS THAILANDERS 


Two YOUNG LADIES, Pha-oon Suwan- 
navin and Vibulpenn Jayapani, from 
Thailand, attended the October meeting 
of the Chicago Book Clinic as guests of 
Eric Bender (Row, Peterson & Co.). 

The visitors, who were invited to this 
country by the State Department, are 
representing the Ministry of Education 
in Thailand, which is responsible for 
the distribution and selection of educa- 
tional materials. In Thailand, they 
worked with missions sent by the State 
Department for similar study. 

Here to learn what they can about 
preparing suitable materials for the 
children of Thailand, they plan to visit 
a number of publishing houses and to 
tour book manufacturing plants. Bender 
is making arrangements for some of 
these visits. 

In addition, both are enrolled in 
courses in Evanston covering creative 
writing and curriculum of elementary 
grades for a more intensive application. 

The trip to the Aurora Paperboard 
Co. was their first to a board mill in 
this country; however, they are familiar 


with the Thai Paper Mill in their home- 
land, where one of the raw materials 
used in the product is bamboo. 























James A. Casey (Sears, Roebuck) president 
of the Chicago Clinic, flanked by Pha-oon 
Suwanavin and Vibulpenn Jayapani, repre- 
senting the Ministry of Education of Thai- 
land, at the October meeting of the Clinic. 
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New Clinic Officers 


At a short after-dinner program, 
newly elected president of the Chicago 
Book Clinic, James E. Casey (Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.) presided and intro- 
duced the remainder of the officers for 
the current season. They include: Ray 
B. Smith (Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, 
Walsh, Inc.) vice president and pro- 
grams; Ann Overton (Scott, Foresman 
& Co.) secretary and membership; Lor- 
raine D. Kriz (Newman-Rudolph Litho- 
graphing Co.) treasurer; Raymond S. 
Schultz (E. C. Schultz & Co.) exhibit 
chairman; and Bert O. Sullivan, Jr. 
(Mid-City Lithographers Inc.) pub- 
licity chairman. 


Preview of Program 


Ray Smith announced that prepara- 
tions have been made to cover the fol- 
lowing subjects in coming meetings: 
color, paper, inks, sales and sales pro- 
motion, as well as Christmas entertain- 
ment and a moonlight lake cruise in 
June. The latter is to be hosted by 
binders Brock and Rankin, John F. 
Cuneo, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Franklin Bindery, Kingsport Press, 
Robert O. Law, and Rand McNally. 


MUST PRODUCTION GIVE 
WAY TO SALES? 


“Generally speaking, production must 
be sacrificed to sales—especially when 
the market is a rat race.” 


So said O. T. Leeman, director of 
distribution of medical books at J. B. 
Lippincott, the occasion being a panel 
discussion at the November 8 luncheon 
meeting of the Philadelphia Book Clin- 
ic in the William Penn Room of Gim- 
bel’s department store. Fifty-two mem- 
bers, all good production men and 
true, put a curb on indignation and 
listened carefully to this and similar re- 
marks made by Leeman and his panel 
partner Hubert Johnson, sales manager 
of the Lippincott trade department, as 
they discussed the reasons why sales 
requirements sometimes seem _ incon- 
sistent with good bookmaking. 


The query which provoked the above 
statement had asked whether the panel- 
ists felt it is a mistake to sacrifice 
good bookmaking to the demands of a 
sales deadline, such as the opening date 
of schools or colleges. Johnson replied 
that a minimum of good bookmaking 
must’ somehow be preserved, even 
though adoption deadlines do have to 
be met. Then he observed that this 
question only emphasized the impor- 
tance of the present meeting, purpose 
of which was to try to reconcile the 
desire for manufacturing excellence 
with the inescapable pressures of sales 
competition. 
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Another of the questions, all of which 
were submitted anonymously in writing, 
inquired: “Does the sales department 
ever prefer manufacturing excellence, 
accompanied as it must be by a higher 
selling price?” 

Both speakers agreed that all depends 
on the type of book and the market. 
“There are times,” said Leeman in re- 
ferring to medical books, “‘when spe- 
cial handling and fine appearance are 
prime considerations.” On the other 
hand, as Johnson explained, certain 
kinds of fiction are purely “merchan- 
dising propositions’—products to be 
“properly packaged and sold in quan- 
tity in the shortest possible time.” 

Q. Frequently a publisher will offer 
the same title in two different styles of 
binding—a paper cover and cloth. How 
does the sales department determine 
what style of binding to use? 

A. (Leeman) “In medical books the 
clinical or subscription edition, which 
is intended for doctors, is bound in 
cloth. A students’ edition of the same 
title gets a paper cover. And some- 
times it turns out that everybody gets 
the students’ edition! 

(Johnson) “The instances of such si- 
multaneous publishing seems to be on 
the wane. Experience seems to show 
that one edition outsells the other, 
proving that two binding styles are un- 
necessary. “I don’t know the exact 
answer on this.” 

Q. In trade publishing, when does the 
sales department enter the picture— 
before or after acceptance of a manu- 
script? 

A. (Johnson) “Since sales are the be- 
all and end-all of all books, most pub- 
lishers recognize that the sales depart- 
ment must be in the picture from the 
beginning. It would be a mistake to 
try to publish without the advice of the 
sales department. And where it is at 
all possible, the production department 
too should be consulted before accep- 
tance of a manuscript, because only 
production can answer the practical 
questions of manufacture. Ideally 
speaking, both sales and production 
should be in on every project at the 
very beginning.” 

(Leeman) “In medical publishing fre- 
quently the author has not even com- 
pleted the manuscript before it has be- 
come a firm publishing commitment, 
and the effort is made to get everybody 
in on it. 

Q. How far will paper-covered pocket 
books go toward replacing regular- 
sized, hard-bound books? 

A. (Johnson) “There is a terrific over- 
production in the paperback field, a 
fact which tends to remain hidden be- 
cause millions of copies are burned or 
otherwise destroyed. Vintage books rep- 





resent the most intelligent step in this 
direction, because the publisher’s own 
backlist is incorporated and made avail- 
able under a dollar. Booksellers are 
the people most violently opposed to 
paper-backs, because a much greater 
sales volume is needed to make them 
profitable. The whole field is in a state 
of absolute flux.” 

(Leeman) “Inexpensive fabric bind- 
ings are used only for medical mono. 
graphs, not for permanent literature; 
doctors will buy expensive books even 
though they may never read them. Gen- 
erally speaking, customers interested in 
25-cent books are not the type to go to 
a book shop; they buy at railroad sta- 
tions, drugstores, and similar places. 
Literate readers still want well-made 
books. The whole question is one of 
psychological variations in the market. 
Don’t be afraid to consider the possi- 
bilities of the paper-back.” 


Q. What steps would the sales depart- 
ment like editorial to take before ac- 
tual work on a book is begun? 

A. (Leeman) “It is difficult to get the 
editorial department to visualize sales 
problems—they are not always con- 
scious of the necessity to hold to a 
price level. They don’t seem to realize 
how much the selling price is affected 
by editorial time and A.A.’s. It would 
be ideal if editorial understood the 
problems which sales anticipates, then 
they would know what to highlight and 
what to let go. Actually, editorial, pro- 
duction, and sales must cooperate con- 
stantly and usually it is only a matter 
of attitude when they don’t.” 

(Johnson) “Editors are generally so 
close to the authors that they tend to 
get bottled up in the ivory tower of 
creation and get all kinds of wonderful 
ideas. Then they get a shock when 
they come up against the more realistic 
sales department.” 

To this last question Leeman added 
that there should be a “closer alliance 
between sales and editorial in estimat- 
ing the time necessary to prepare a 
manuscript and to get it through pro- 
duction. The sales department should 
be better posted on delays and changes 
in a given book.” 

Moderated by Clinic chairman Her- 
man F. Eberding, the stimulating ques- 
tion-and-answer session was part of the 
Clinic’s current program effort to pro- 
vide production people with a more 
constructive look at the problems of 
the other components of a successful 
publishing enterprise. 

Charles A. Heinle, manager of the 
trade-book division of The Chilton Co. 
will speak at the December 13 meeting 
of the Philadelphia Book Clinic on the 
subject, “Some Aspects of Book Dis- 
tribution in America.” 
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A FORWARD LOOK IN PUBLISHING © 








Reprint publishers currently deal 
through about 800 wholesale and 100,- 
000 retail outlets. Compare this with 
the average of 1,000 to 1,500 bookstores 
called on by general trade publishers 
and it is obvious that paperbound books 
are merchandised more like magazines 
than like other books. And, like maga- 
zines, they present problems of inven- 
tory control. A few years ago there 
was a great “inventory bust” in this 
business, as warehouses held some 200,- 
000,000 too many books, of which 60,- 
000,000 were eventually destroyed as 
overstock. Nowadays, reprint firms 
are more cautious about clogging their 
distribution arteries. They have tem- 
pered royalty guarantees, tightened dis- 
tribution by restricting titles to whole- 
salers, and they have sought to broaden 
their sales base to include more book- 
stores, libraries, schools, and colleges. 


These latter markets attract the so- 
called “quality” paperback lines, such 
as Anchor, Vintage, Meridian, Harvest, 
and others, that generally aim at 10,- 
000 and 25,000 sale per title. These 
books go through fewer outlets to a 
more selective audience than the “popu- 
lar” paperbacks but they can still be 
considered mass-market books. Inter- 
estingly enough, when Pocket Books be- 
gan in 1939, the reprint contracts spec- 
ified that such books could not be sold 
through regular bookstores. These con- 
tracts were later amended, and today 
the bookstore is a main outlet for Men- 
tor, Penguin, and the other “egghead” 
reprint lines. While Anchor books are 
distributed through no more than 2,000 
outlets, they renortedly have sold more 
than 2,000,000 books. 

Remarkable as this may be, it does 
not mean we will all go to heaven on 
the wings of the reprint business. Be- 
sides inventory the business has other 
problems. Since reprints depend on 
original titles—and what with some 49 
publishers trying to keep some 5,000 
titles in print—there is obviously keen 
competition for good original books. 
In the “quality” lines particularly we 
may easily reach a point of exhaustion. 


None of these problems is altogether 
insurmountable, nor will they be to re- 
print publishers, some of whom seem 
blessed with great ingenuity. Certainly 
it is ingenious to apply magazine tech- 
niques of distribution to books. The 
next question for which an ingenious 
answer is needed is: how can mass- 
market methods be applied to original 
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titles of serious intent and literary 
taste? 


Revolution in design 


What has brought about the increased 
employment of copyeditor, designer, es- 
timator, picture editor, and production 
supervisor in book publishing firms is 
no different from what has brought 
about the increased attention to visual 
arts and “packaged” books—antholo- 
gies and picture surveys and the like— 
and far more juveniles, all of which 
need careful design and illustration. In 
textbook publishing, there has been a 
veritable revolution in the illustration 
and design of books. In fact, most of 
the radical changes have occurred 
within the short span of the past ten 
years. A textbook made in 1945 was 
not measurably different from one made 
in 1920, but both-are in sharp contrast 
to one made in 1955. 

Right off, it should be said that this 
revolution has been brought about in 
good part by publishers themselves. 
The consumers—schovls and colleges 
——-are pretty much satisfied with what 
they get, so long as all publishers are 
offering about the same kind of product. 
And the printers have been very con- 
servative. Printing in the last five years 
has begun to break the moldy cake of 
custom; until World War II, printing 
was one of the most backward of in- 
dustries technologically. Better books 
in large quantities are being made now 
as a result of improvements in compo- 
sition, offset and rotary letterpresses, 
and new materials and techniques in 
binding. Increasingly, it is important 
for the publisher to have a staff of 
technically trained, but also highly 
imaginative people, who can think of 
more economical and more aesthetically 
impressive alternatives to the usual 
forms of bookmaking. 

I must pass on now to the promotion 
and selling aspects of book publishing. 
Here the divergence between text and 
trade is clear. Because the trade book 
is advertised and publicized with the 
ultimate consumer in mind, he being 
the bookbuyer from Scarsdale or Du- 
buque, but is actually sold to a retail 
bookstore, there is an indirectness in 
trade selling, if you will, that makes 
it difficult to measure the effectiveness 
of the publisher’s effort. Some trade 
publishers divide the selling of a book 
into four categories. First there is news- 
paper and magazine advertising, either 
done independently by the publisher or 


(Continued from page 36) 


co-operatively with local bookstores. It 
is a fact that advertising of books, as 
compared with many other types of 
goods, is generally ineffective in obtain- 
ing direct sales. I sometimes think its 
best purpose is to impress authors and 
agents rather than bookbuyers. Next, 
there is what is called promotion, which 
comprises a selling aid to bookstores, 
such as posters, dummy books, and 
autograph-signing parties. Next, there 
is publicity, an ill-defined but nonethe- 
less important activity that includes 
smiling at reviewers, chatting with col- 
umnists, knowing people on LIFE 
magazine, and the like. Finally, there 
is the direct selling—the calls on stores 
by salesmen who are either in the full- 
time or part-time employ of the pub- 
lisher. 


One should not be too harsh on the 
sometimes diffuse methods of promo- 
tion and selling in the trade. I myself 
am skeptical when someone speaks of 
market research in trade books. Find 
out what people want to read, the re- 
searchers say, and give it to them. But 
can you find out really? Did the con- 
sumer know he wanted to read in 1920, 
in the midst of his contentment, a devas- 
tating satire of himself by Sinclair 
Lewis; or, not long ago, a book about 
a Navy ship at a time when everyone 
seemed to want to forget the war; or, 
just yesterday, the melodramatic mew- 
lings of an adolescent Frenchwoman? 
Tell me what the people want to read, 
and you will tell me what they have 
just read, not what they will read. Books 
are not soaps or automobiles—they are 
unique precisely because they cannot 
be weighed, measured, or tested, or 
even accurately compared, no more 
than dreams can. 


{n book publishing far too much is 
made of the divergent interests of art 
and business. Of most forms of busi- 
ness it may be said that they require 
skill, whether in handling materials or 
ideas or people. Most forms of busi- 
ness require of their skilled or profes- 
sional employees a certain commitment 
of interest, a certain dedication of 
purpose. Publishing is in these re- 
spects no different from other busi- 
nesses. It is an enterprise in which 
there is, if you will, even more com- 
mitment and more dedication of pur- 
pose than in most. You must care 
about books, and inevitably, therefore, 
about society, if you are to work pro- 
ductively in publishing. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 


One of America’s 

Oldest Publishers, Produced 
These Books 

that Exalt Our History 


and Our Country 


“This Is America’s Story” is a fascinating presentation 
of our country’s history which gives 7th and 8th grade 
students a clear understanding of how our nation grew, 
and what they must do in their own lives to keep our 
democracy strong. It dramatizes the important events 
of the past with (1) a vivid text style, ingenious use of 
stories, eye-witness accounts, and strong emphasis on 
personalities and the role of the common man; (2) a 
16-page, five-color section; and (3) 250 photographs and 
reproductions of paintings, about 100 scratch-board 
drawings, 14 picture strip biographies, original draw- 
ings of all the presidents, and ten original cartoons. 
Write for pamphlet list of thousands of cities and towns 
that use this history textbook in their public schools. 

“Look at the U.S. A.”, by the editors of Look maga- 
zine, is a book for Americans who want to know more 
about their own country. The eight chapters illustrated 
with full-page photographs of American beauty spots, 
natural wonders, and the works of man, were produced 
in collaboration with Mary Ellen Chase for New Eng- 
land, Paul Horgan for The Southwest, Frederick Lewis 
Allen for New York City, Gerald W. Johnson for The 
Central Northeast, Louis Bromfield for The Midwest, 
Davis L. Cohn for The South, Wallace Stenger for 
The Central Northwest and Joseph Henry Jackson for 
The Far West. 

Houghton Mifflin Company’s “This Is America’s 
Story” was bound in Arco HO 149 A, and “Look at the 
U. S. A.” in Arco Linen Vellum 8155. 
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THE MAKING OF OUR NATION 
by Don Sharkey. 7 x 83%. (Not for 
general sale) 
Publisher: W. H. Sadlier, Inc. 
Compositor: M & L Typesetting Co. 
Printer: Manz Corp. Cover: Reehl 

Litho 
Binder: Van Rees Bindery 
Process: offset 
Text Type: Lino. Baskerville 12/14; 

31% (2-15) x 421% picas 
Display: Bauer Weiss, Ludlow Coronet 

bold, ATF Lydian bold 
Stock: Oxford English finish Litho, 

#50 
Binding: Holliston Blubak, white 
Designer: publisher’s staff 
This makes an interesting contrast with 
the Rainbow History reviewed elsewhere 
for with not as much color available, and 
with the problem of incorporating lessons 
and examples, it has still been possible to 
produce a rather exciting book, even though 
the text is necessarily sketchier because 
of the span of time covered. 

The four color binding is, of course, im- 
pressive though such colorful bindings are 
by now almost traditional. The title page 
is a little too busy for our taste, featuring 
the Statue of Liberty, an ocean liner, the 
N. Y. skyline, a transatlantic plane, and 
interlocked nuclear symbols, plus all the 
title data, illustrators, etc. 

The text reveals an interesting pattern 
of illustrations in almost all cases, particu- 
larly in those in which color is used, most 
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jumping the gutter to occupy a column on 
the facing page. One encouraging note is 
that they are not sawed off to fit a specific 
area but give one the impression of having 
been allowed to take up just what area was 
needed. However, in some of the spreads 
on games, scrapbooks, etc., the several col- 
ors used for the major illustrations are 
often utilized for headings and some of 
these are just too weak to carry type, such 
as one extremely light green which is al- 
most invisible. 

The one word of Coronet bold that ap- 
pears with the title in Weiss on the bind- 
ing is a bit incongruous, as is the conver- 
sion of it into an outline letter on the title 


page. Otherwise the various sizes of Ly- 


dian, and Dom Casual used for display go 
well with the Baskerville two column text. 
RAINBOW BOOK OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
by Earl Schenck Miers. 814 x 11. 
$4.95 
Publisher: World Publishing Co. 
Compositor: Westcott & Thomson 
Printer: Copifyer Lithograph Co. 
Binder: publisher 
Text Type: Intertype Fotosetter Bas- 
kerville 14/16; 38 (2-18) x 51 
Display: Mono. Goudy Bold, Fotosetter 
Bulmer 
Process: offset 
Stock: Glatfelter P&S offset, special, 
#75 
Binding: Holliston Zeppelin, red 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf, blue 


and white inks 
Designer: format, Joseph Trautwein; 

binding, Abe Lerner 
Illustrator: James Daugherty 
Big and bold in its format, subject matter, 
and execution, this book also is notable 
for the fact that plates were made direct 
from the artwork and photocomposed com- 
position—no camera stages before plate- 
making. The artist, James Daugherty, made 
his drawings on sand blasted acetate, mak- 
ing his own color separations as he went 
along. 

One wonders if the style of this book 
should move into the textbook field, wheih- 
ed teachers and curriculum people would 
be shocked or encouraged? The bold 
strokes of the illustrations and the bright 
colors need this format, and it might be 
difficult for a textbook publisher to supply 
it and stay within bounds of reason in 
price. 

It is interesting to note that the contrast 
of the illustrations tends to decrease some- 
what as the book moves on. The colors 
are less contrasty, particularly in the blue 
which seems to lessen considerably in the 
latter half of the book. 

The only visible manufacturing faults 
are a few light text pages and slip-ups in 
line spacing where corrections in the film 


‘typography have been made. 


FIELD & STREAM TREASURY 
edited by‘ Hugh Grey, Ross McClus- 
key. 64% x 914. $5 
Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 





THE MAKING OF OUR NATION: Set in Lino. Baskerville 12/14; Chapter title, ATF 
Lydian, 24pt. 


RAINBOW BOOK OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TRY: Set in Fotosetter 14/16. Chapter 
title: Mono. Goudy Bold 36pt., subtitle, 
Fotosetter Bulmer 24pt. 
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One of the funniest stories ever penned by America’s great 
bumorin and outdoorsman (Jewnary. +944). 
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Movable disca, forming part of the illustrations o 
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BOOKMEN’S BEDLAM at Tagolstadt in 1540 and in « masterpiece of typagraph 
Carter Brown Library has « perfect copy of the first edition with thirty- 
seven full-page diagrams having complicated movable pieces richly 
colored by hand 
Such volvelles, as they are called, are found in sitteeath-century 
works on astrology, in which they served the purpose of casting nativities 
‘end the like In an article on these curious literary accessories in the 
Booklover’s Magazine (London, 1905), Gilbert R. Redgrave states. 
“Many of the diagrams are well worn and have evidently been frequently 
It is interesting to reflect upon the anzious Bngers which have 
turned these fateful little wheels in the far distant past =” 
‘According to this authority. “perhaps the earliest known example” 
of the priater's use of « volvelle diagram is in the Kalendarium of 
jokanses Monteregio, printed by Ratdolt at Venice in 1676 The edition 
of 1482 has « double disc to indicate the moon's motions and, much more 
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By WALTER HART BLUMENTHAL 


unusual, a small movable two- jointed brass arm securely fastened to 
another diagram. But their use antedates this, if we are to believe & 
eriter ia Mi ort “Several ‘ 

‘end almanacs in the British Museum show early ust of movable figures, 
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Birds and animals in profusion on this month's selections of fact and fiction titles. 


Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 

Process: letterpress 

Text Type: Lino. Fairfield 10/12 27 
(2-13) x 46% picas 

Display: Mono. Bodoni, Deepdene 

Stock: Glatfelter wove, #60 


Binding: Spine, Bancroft Oxford, tan: 
sides, Elephant Hide, brown 

Stamping: black ink and imitation gold 
roll leaf 

Designer: John King, publisher’s staff 

Jacket: 4 colors, by Kingsport Press 


This book seems designed just right for a 
comfortable chair beside a crackling fire 
in a room lined with gun racks, sporting 
prints, and reeking of the atmosphere por- 
trayed in the Abercrombie & Fitch ads. 
The binding is off to a colorful start 
with a panel stamping in gold and black 
on the tan cloth, while a black-and-gold 
goose wings away from a Elephant Hide 
sidepaper. The same goose is printed in 
deep brown on the false title, while the 
binding panel is adapted on the title page, 
introduction and contents heading and 
also printed in deep brown. The stories 
within are each headed with Deepdene and 


(Please turn to page 67) 


FIELD & STREAM TREASURY: Title block 
in Bodoni 36 & 24pt, credits in Lino. Fair- 
field I2pt. Chapter title: Mono. Deepdene 
36pt.; author, Garamond [4pt., text Lino. 
Fairfield 10/12. 


BOOKMEN'S BEDLAM: Title, Mono. En- 
gravers Bold Rom. 18pt.; subtitle, author, 
24pt., I2pt. Scotch; text, Lino. Scotch 
1114/13; running head, Scotch bold 8pt. 


Photo by Criterion 









a Merrie (hristmas 
and a bright New Year! 
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A bookbinder dressed in the tools 
of his craft, taken from a 1701 engraving 





HIS BOOK was bound by Russell-Rutter Company, Inc.” The volumes bearing this 
credit line would constitute a library priceless for good taste, economy consistent with quality, ingenuity 
in solving the “impossible,” the ultimate in craftsmanship. They would include limited editions 

and trade books; catalogs, sample books, and reference works; giant books and miniatures. 
RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC. 46] Eighth Avenue,; New York 1, N. Y. LOngacre 3-2650. 
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BOOK COMPOSITION COMPANY 
PRESS 

BOOK BINDING CORPORATION 
508 West 26th Street, New York 

316 Hudson Street, New York 
















oe eee ein extending to you and yours | 
our best wishes for a most happy , 
holiday, may we also express to you— | 
our friends—our sincere thanks and | 
gratefulness for your confidence in 
us—your suppliers. 


2+ +++ our aim for the coming years ' 
is to strive to improve our service | 
and devote all our endeavors to your ! 
interests. . 

} 


o 
' GANE BROS. AND LANE INC. | 
CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 

GANE BRO INC. 
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E, Sn 4 
Greetings 


ending 
you our 
Best Wishes 
for a Joyous 
Holiday Season... 
May the year 


ahead bring you 








the fulfillment 





of all your desires. 8 


FOUrRS 





| Sam 


_ 4 SPIRAL BINDING COMP 


Sq NEW YORK CITY 








rhe W.O.HICKOK | See Pes sociece 
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Manufacturing Co. Harrispurc : BORIS 
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extends its warmest 


Ce 4 Greetings 


to its many friends 


and associate groups in 


the Graphic Arts Sndustry 
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BINDERS GROUP 


- New York Employing Printers Assoc. Inc. # 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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We extend to you our Sincerest 
Best Wishes of the Season . . . 
May 1956 develop into the’ best 


year you've ever had. 
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328 Keturah St., Newport, Ky., COlonial 1-8228 
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Says Bob the Binder 


When you're after binding a really beautiful 





book—one to last through the years—follow the wise 
lead of Condé Nast Publications. They chose Lin- 
master for color—a sparkling Apple Green in a Buck- 
ram pattern, garden bright for their superb HOUSE 
AND GARDEN volume. They know that Linmaster 
color is dyed through and through; it can’t scuff off. 
And they chose Linmaster for endurance, for a tough, 

, washable surface no insect will destroy. HOUSE 
AND GARDENS is Linmaster-bound for 


beauty. It’s bound to last! 


BOUND IN 
Linas 
BOUND TO LAST 











Designer — 
Priscilla Peck 
Binding by H. Wolff 
Book Manufacturing Co., Inc. 












STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS DIVISION, 











ooks make perfect companions, 
And the makers of good books 


Share the finest companionship 


Season’s greetings from 


THE Wor_p PUBLISHING CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 


Initial-from the Bruce Rogers World Bible 
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THE BOOKMAKING PARADE 


J 





set in two column measure 13 picas wide, 
which even in 10pt is quite readable, be- 
cause there is a fairly healthy character 
count in that size in even this narrow a 
measure. 

For an added fillip of nostalgia there is 
a collection of early Field & Stream cov- 
ers in full color against a mahogany panel 
background, besides several pages of illus- 
trations and advertisements from old is- 
sues. And we shouldn’t forget the colored 
endsheets with Field & Stream’s original 
Conservation dogma emblazoned thereon. 


BOOKMEN’S BEDLAM 


by Walter Hart Blumenthal. 7144 x 
10. $5 
Publisher: Rutgers University Press 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 
Process: letterpress ; 
Text Type: Lino. Scotch 1114/13; 29 x 
38 picas 
Display: Mono. Engraver’s Roman bold 
Stock: Warren’s Olde Style, #60 
Binding: spine, Holliston Sturdite, red, 
specially glazed; sides, Elephant 
Hide, black 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: Andor Braun 
Jacket: 2 colors, by Kingsport Press 


Some twenty years ago, the author’s collec- 
tion of freak bindings, historic and hys- 
teric alike, were first described in BP, and 
now his long promised book is published. 
And it is just as delightful an experience 
as a visit to his collection of rare and un- 
usual books ever was. Delightful that is, 
in both reading and readability, for the 
designer has invested this book with charm 
and excitement, and yet a _bookishness 
which. will not affront the traditionalists. 
It was a wise publisher who let him han- 
dle everything from jacket onward. 

The jacket is printed in a fiery red, with 
the title in repetitive lines in reverse 
broken only by the author’s manuscript 
signature also in white. The binding is in 
direct contrast with side papers of black 
Elephant Hide, and a specially glazed red 
backstrip, imprinted in gold with the title, 
is one of the most impeccable stamping 
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jobs we’ve ever seen. The author’s name 
in spaced caps neatly spans the portion of 
the backstrip appearing on the cover of 
this square back binding. Black endpapers 
heighten the effect as one moves toward 
the text, which is set in Lino, Scotch with 


display in Mono. Engravers bold. Four 


page wraps distribute the numerous illus- 
trations skillfully throughout the book, but 
what catches the eye most of all is the 
ragged right-hand edge margin which 
makes the page most readable, and yet 
informal, a good match for the breezy, 
flashing text. 

This is a book which is darned hard to 
put down, and one that every designer 
who feels the urge to try a fresh approach 
should have. From this book’s design and 
its text he will learn quite a lot. 


SEVEN ARTS: No. 3 


edited by Fernando Puma. 514 x 714. 
$2.95 

Publisher: Falcon’s Wing Press 

Manufacturer: Colonial Press 

Process: letterpress 

Text Type: Lino. Caledonia 10/12; 20 
x 33 picas 

Display: hand lettering & Futura med. 
& light 

Stock: antique wove, #50 

Binding: red, T pattern, Elephant Hide 
sides 

Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 

Designer: publisher’s staff 


The format makes a good beginning for a 
rather rich anthology of essays on such 
arts as writing, painting, architecture, etc. 
The materials and colors are fine, but the 
backbone is cluttered with not one but 
two renditions of the publishers’ mark and 
a complete editorial credit reading the 
horizontal way, when everything else is 
vertical. 

The~ stamping is ragged too, but the 
Elephant Hide sides and natural finish 
spine are rich enough looking to almost 
cause the stamping and location faults to 
be overlooked. 

The false title seems unduly large and 





the display lines are not printed cleanly, 
but the contents layout and the text ar- 
rangements are on the other hand quite 
satisfactory. The 48 black and white illus- 
trations are lumped in the center of the 
book and might have been better if split 
into wraps around several of the signatures 
to give more variety and make the book 
appear to be even better illustrated than 
it is. 

CALIFORNIA CAMEL ADVENTURE 


by Gladys R. Saxon. 54% x 814. $3.50 

Publisher: Caxton Printers 

Manufacturer: publisher 

Process: . letterpress 

Text Type: Lino. Garamond 12/14; 21 
x 34 picas . 

Display: Ludlow Garamond bold 

Stock: Everett Eggshell, #80 

Binding: Joanna Western Veltex, Maya 
tan 

Stamping: blue ink 

Designer: format, F. B. Johnson; bind- 
ing, G. Gipson 

Illustrator: Helen Hughes Wilson 

Jacket: 5 colors, by publisher 


The title might have been more exciting, 
and the format certainly so, for the subject 
matter of this book is certainly a rather 
rare topic. Youngsters and camels are in- 
deed an unusual combination and every- 
thing about this book should have reflect- 
ed that fact. 

Thus the binding might have displayed 
a better variety of color, and certainly the 
camel on its cover should have been larger 
and had more of the character of the one 
described in the text, rather than being 
just a flat stamping in blue on dark tan. 

The Garamond text has extremely gen- 
erous margins and is equally liberally illus- 
trated, but the full page wash illustrations 
are not a good match for the heaviness of 
the type, as the line drawings are. The 
camel itself seems to get greyer as it gets 
older, but this is perhaps correct inasmuch 
as the text labels it grey toward the close. 

Perhaps the Army’s experiment with a 
camel corps has been done in a book be- 
fore, but if it hasn’t, the title of this book 
would have been more appropriate for an 
adult book on this subject than for this 
juvenile. 
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FIRST 


IN 


ELECTRONICS 


FOR 


BOOKBINDING 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


A. W. PETERSON & SONS DIE CO., Inc. 


“SECOND GENERATION OF DIE MAKERS” 
131 Prince Street New York 12, N. Y. 





WITH DENNISON 
GUMMED HOLLANDS 
AND CAMBRICS 


The binding’s there to stay — without 
buckling, without flaking. It’s Dennison and 
bound to be good! 

Dennison NON-BLOCKING® Strong 
Gumming gives you quick tack and perma- 
nent adhesion. 

Dennison pliability is long-lived because _ 
textures are as uniform as modern methods 
and scrupulous inspection can make them. 

Dennison Gummed Hollands and Cam- 
brics, for all their smooth appearance, more 
than satisfy your requirements for strength. 
And the filling is well-anchored! This means 
fewer machine stoppages, less costly overtime. 
Your production record is bound to be good 
when you use Dennison Gummed Hollands. 


Buy Dennison No. 240 Gummed Hollands 
in dull or glazed finish, white, black, gray, green, 
red, blue, Tacos or tan. By the roll in standard 
or special widths and lengths. Also in sheets. 


GANE BROS. & LANE, INC. 
Distributors: GANE BROS. & CO. OF N. Y., INC. 
WM. J. McLAUGHLIN CO. 











Four more reasons why you should buy 






@ They are quick and easy 


| ed we KL @ They are .. cost! 


Aluminum © They give longer life to the 
binding! 


SCREW 
ad 'e) S$ T S$ “finished look!” 


@ They give your book that 





EXTENSIONS ALSO 
V4” to 4” Length ___ AVAILABLE 


TTTTT| = 


photo albums, 

A record albums, 
i sample books, 
swatch books, 


© Rustproof scrap books, 
maps, etc. 





Need something special? 


If your operation would be improved by use of 
special weight Gummed Hollands and Cambrics, 
Dennison can design them to suit your specifica- 
tions — and at minimum cost. 





Order from your Dennison distributor or write 


Dennison 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


© Prompt delivery 





® Bright finish aluminum 










Send for New Catalog No. 56 
Charles Leouard, Jue. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONERY SPECIALTIES 
58-04 64th Street Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
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Year End Tax Planning 








year-end inventory you use the opening 
inventory’s cost to the extent that it 
covers the closing inventory. If the clos- 
ing inventory quantity is greater than 
the opening inventory, the balance is 
priced at costs of purchases made dur- 
ing the year. 

The advantage of the LIFO method 
is that it matches current costs with 
current income. This is especially im- 
portant where the price of the cloth is 
rising. The current, higher replace- 
ment cost of the inventory becomes 
part of the cost of production, thus 
more accurately reflecting the true 
profit situation. 

LIFO can be used as to cloth inven- 
tory even if it is not used as to any 
other inventories. The election to use 
this method can be made by filing a 
Form 970 along with the tax return. 
But if you use this method, remember 
these points (which you may consider 
to be disadvantages) : 


The previous year’s closing inventory 
must be at cost 
Statements to shareholders, partners, 


other proprietors, benef.ciaries, or 
for credit purposes must use the 
same LIFO method for inventories 
as are being used on the tax return 

You cannot change from LIFO to any 
other method without first getting 
Treasury permission. 


COMPENSATING KEY 
EMPLOYEES 


Under today’s tax setup, the more a 
key man earns the more tax he pays. 
Many executives have found that their 
raises are more of a moral rather than 
a financial reward. Take a married 
man who has a taxable income of $24,- 
000. A raise of $4,000 leaves him only 
$2,280 after taxes. 

One way to beat this squeeze is for 
the executive and his employer to ar- 
range some sort of a deferred compen- 
sation agreement in which the execu- 
tive puts off the receipt of his raise or 
raises for some future time—preferably 
when he retires. At that time, his in- 
come will be smaller, and the tax rates 
—he hopes—will be lower. Thus he not 


(Continued from page 33) 


only avoids the tax erosion of his raises, 
but also provides security for a period 
when his earnings will be less. 


Deferred compensation plans may be 
subject to Treasury attack as compen- 
sation. The contract of deferred com- 
pensation might have a present com- 
putable value. To avoid this, it is gen- 
erally provided that the executive will 
lose his right to the deferred money on 
certain contingencies. For example, a 
good deferred pay is forfeited if the 
executive fails to complete his employ- 
ment contract. And after the comple- 
tion of the contract, the company obli- 
gation for payment depends on the ex- 
ecutive’s continuing to meet such con- 
ditions as— 


Rendering consulting services to the 
company 

Refraining from competition with the 
company in any form 

That the right to future payment does 
not completely vest in the executive 
in any one year, for example, in 


(Please turn to page 7!) 








Speed Up sook tage coloring 
with PAASCHE Automatics .. . 


For coating, stippling, or coloring, one, two, or three book 
edges automatically, this straight line aircoating unit has 
a capacity up to 200 books per minute. Conveyor travels 
at 20 to 40 lineal feet per minute as desired. 

World’s leading book makers find Paasche straight line, 
turntable, and other types of coating units wise investments. 
To keep abreast of these developments, write us for a solu- 


tion to your problems. 


White Paasche 


to get 
the full story 
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BETTER BOOK BINDING 


SUPER-STITCH 


















Dependable is the word for Super-Stitch! Bookbinders’ Stitching 
This high quality Chicago Steel & Wire product Wire Data Table avail- 
will give’ top performance under all conditions. able on request from 






your local Chicago Steel 
& Wire representative. 





Drawn from specially selected high grade steel 
rod, Super-Stitch bookbinders’ wire is guaranteed to 
be uniform in temper and accurate in size. 

Super-Stitch is economical, too! Smooth finish and 
even winding provide perfect feed control . . . elimi- 
nate wire waste caused by snarls and tangling. 

Available in all standard gauge sizes . . . liquor, 
galvanized, or tinned finish . . . 5-lb. spools, 5 and 
10-Ib. coils and Super-Pak coils. 

Try Super-Stitch for better book binding! 


1c 
Ogee 


) J 10257 TORRENCE AVENUE* CHICAGO 17 
EL, wirt 
Branch Offices: 


New York, N. Y ¢ Boston, Mass ¢ Columbus, Ohio °* St. Louis, Mo ¢ San Francisco, Calif Lee NilelaticMm Cle] 


5 and 10-Ib. coils 








5 and 10-Ib. Super-Pak units © 






5-lb. spools 



























Eliminate the Static Problem 


STA-WARM 


GLUE POTS are 
DEPENDABLE 


on Your Folding Machines with 


CHAPMAN STATIC ELIMINATOR 


Effective also on Presses, Bronzers, Perforators, etc. 





Read the experience of Blanchard Press: 1 to 8 qt. shallow 
style bookbinders’ elec- 
“Some time ago you installed a a Ee ae co 
Chapman electric neutralizer on iper, hendle. 53 ¢ e Pe 
our MS Cleveland Folder in order 100. eal sue inks, When the glueing job 
to correct a static condition which a aoe oe) : 
we were experiencing on light oe 3 pod ronal ax is rush . . . and delivery 


weight. paper in four and eight 
page signatures. 


“We would like you to know that 
this installation has completely 
corrected the static condition and 
we are very well pleased with it.” 


dates sneak up almost 
unnoticed . .. then you may 


be sure that Sta-Warm 


SINCERELY, glue heaters will deliver 
BLANCHARD PREss, INC. 
Easily Installed! Epcar L. BuDDEN the hot glue you need 
Costs Little to Operate! Ass’t GENERAL MANAGER 


Quickly Pays for Itself! when you need it. 


For Further Information 
Telephone BEekman 3-1791 or Write: 


ERNEST PAYNE CORPORATION 
82 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 





























ELECTRIC CO. 
1946 N. CHESTNUT ST., RAVENNA, OHI 
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YEAR END TAX PLANNING 





the year full time service is com- 
pléted. 

if the financial arrangements for ul- 
timate payment are not tied to the spe- 
cific contract the executive may not 
have present taxable income. For exam- 
ple, the company can invest in stock to 
meet its future obligation. But it must 
make certain that the securities are not 
specifically categorized for a particular 
employment contract. If it is, the Treas- 
ury will certainly argue that there is a 
fund and the executive is taxed pres- 
ently. 

A deferred pay plan does not have to 
extend over a period measured by the 
executive’s retirement age. An execu- 
tive or company may not want to be 
tied to a long deferred period. So, you 
might make a.three year contract, five 
year, or even 10 year contract. For ex- 
ample— 

A company can defer the distribu- 
tion of bonuses. This can help to 
level out the receipts when income 
of a company fluctuates from year 
to year. By deferring payment, the 


(Continued from page 69) 


bonuses of good years will average 
out with bonuses of poor years. 
This might keep a high bonus out 
of a year with a high tax rate. 

An agreement which anticipates 
changes in tax rates or income 
might provide for payment in an 
ascending scale. For example, 
$20,000 in one year, $25,000 in the 
second year, $30,000 in the third 
year, and so on. 





CONCLUSION 





Beginning April 1, 1956, the present 
law calls for a reduction in tax to a 
top rate of 47%. Present indications 
are that this reduction may not go into 


effect but, in spite of this, proper plan- - 


ning would dictate accruing all possi- 
ble expenses or anticipating expenses 
before the end of the year (repairs, 
etc.) where there is a real need rather 
than putting off to 1956, thereby switch- 
ing income from a 52% bracket to 
what otherwise might be 47% in 1956. 


PAPER & PROGRESS 


The almost endless role of paper in 
modern society and especially its revo- 
lutionizing impact in the publishing in- 
dustry is related in a new booklet titled 
“Paper and Progress,” issued by The 
Mead Corporation to underscore to the 
public and particularly to its share- 
holders, the diversification and almost 
infinite application of Mead products. 
Profusely illustrated, the 32-page book- 
let lists more than 100 Mead papers, 
paperboard products, and specialties, 
and was désigned as a sequel to the 
company’s previous publication, “Paper 
and People.” 

Mead, which has 12 mills in seven 
states, reports sales up 25 percent to 
$64,000,000 for the 24 weeks ended June 
12. Sales for 1954 are listed at $111,- 
800,000. Producing 1500 tons of paper- 
board and 1000 tons of printing and 
business papers every 24 hours, the 
booklet illustrates the importance of 
paper and paper products in scores of 
industries. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
by writing to The Mead Corporation, 
Dept. PP, Dayton 2, Ohio, mentioning 
BP. 








Small Size: 3x 4% to 94% x 15% 
Large Size: 444 x 6% to 16 x 22 


AVAILABLE WITH AUTOMATIC CLOTH FEEDERS 
Printine InpusTRIES E,ourpment, INC. 
135 West 20 Street, New York I!, N. Y. CHelsea 3-7509 


Write for information on P.LE.’s complete 
line of superior bookbinding machinery. 


KOLBUS 


Re 







FULLY GUARANTEED 











long runs... short runs.. the SIMCO 
"Midget"’is equally effective. It’s guarant: 

to be the surest, least expensive static elimi- 
nator available for all printing, folding and 
binding machinery! Write for facts. 


the SIMCO compan 





920 Walnut St., Lansdale, Pa. 
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the Long and short 


of STATIC! 





FOR 
DEPENDABILITY 








KENDALL: 


Upew 


TEXT e LEGAL « REGULAR 


Division of The Kendall Company, Walpole, Massachusetts 
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BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 











TRANSPARENT COVERS 


TAILORED TO MAKE YOUR NEW Tires SELL 
° Acetate ts reinforced with colored edg 


* Book Jacket Covers with ing to match ry 7 ish 
¢ Acetate Sheets prefolded pom Be Slip ones — 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES pep: s-1 
NEWARK 5, N. J. — LOS ANGELES 25, CAL. (te a” 
Bigelow 2-7500 BRadshaw 22257 


YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


COLOR Lining Paper 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 











publishers’ services & supplies 















A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


SLIP-CASES 
MIRO CONTAINER CO., INC. 
557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, New York e ULster 5-3040 











COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER CO. | =..73%. . 


1104 PROSPECT AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO ee 











CONSOLIDATED ENGRAVERS INC. 
QD Book Stamps Embossing Dies 
Brass & Steel Stamps © 
656 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 





Steel & Brass Type 
GRamercy 7-8868-9 





BOOK ADVERTISING & BOOKS 
New York Lithographing Corp. 


52 EAST I9 STREET * GRAMERCY 7-6100 


by OFFSET 





Pressmaster End Leaf 


MIDOR PACKED 
e@ Meets most tapos BMI Specifications @ Can furnish all 
necessary sheet sizes @ Samples and prices on request 
PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
e €30 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














The New MAGNESIUM Dies For 


BOOK COVERS 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Telephone, MU 5-1045 








CROCKER SURFACED PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell « Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 














PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No: 5 
Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 


Holyoke, Mass. 











C. E. FINCK INDEXING CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. 

CAnal 6-8063 . WaAlker 5-8447 

An entire plant devoted exclusively to better indexing. 








TECHNICAL COMPOSITION Co. 
(Sccentifie ane Techuteat Book Printers) 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 

















GLATFELTER Paper 
PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORE 


Agents for 
P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 








HENLYN ENDLEAF 


Im STOCK — ON SEIDS 
31 x42— 110 —Gr. 31 3512 x 46 — 138 — Gr. 35% 
34x45 —129—Gr.34 38 x50—160— Gr. 38 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


11-12 53rd Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 





EXeter 2-4400 

















‘ OFFSET and LETTERPRESS 
t 
TRIGGS: Book Jackets 
' 
COLOR PRINTING ! ¥ 
CORPORATION ‘ Catalogues 
216 West i8th St, N.Y. 01 $ . 
CHelsea 3-9004 + Promotion Literature 














Teale 


BOOK JACKETS 


TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 


aR 175 Varick St., New York 14. FR 
WaAtkins 4-4636 - 
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American Book- Stratford Press, Inc 


INCORPORATED 


75 Varicx STREET Comp Lets Boor 
New York 13, N. Y. MANUFACTURING 





eee © 2s & 2 % OOF SOF SATSTATAST SST SAS SAAT TTS St 


| BECKTOLD COMPANY 
) Edition Sook Manufacturers 


4 2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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BOOK 
& Co., INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 200 Hudson 8t.. N.Y. WA 5-2068 
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R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 


The Lakeside Press 
Quality Book Manufacturing 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, I6 








ENGDAHL BINDERY 


DIVISION OF C. ©. OWEN & CO. 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
2200 Maywood Drive, Maywood, Illinois 

















Lhe BOOKWALTER COMPANY 


i peeeaiintiineenenaae 
‘Me Boocawatee Co. 


tune) Book Manufacturers « Printers « Binders 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 











a CATALOGUES ¢ MANIFOLD « PUBLICATIONS 
a 2: FOLDERS « wee ~ a FULL G HALF 


‘2 ® Over Sewing 
Plastic & Mechanical 


* 2. Short Run Editions 
Fisher Bookbinding Co., Inc. 
2 ®@ 228.238 €. 45th St, N.Y. 17, Tel. MU 2-088 








The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
130 N. Morgan St. Chicago 7, Ill. 








2 | BROCK and RANKIN > 


BINDING 
4 4501 West Sixteenth Street 
Chicago a3, lilinois 





J 








The Colonial Press Ine. 


CLINTON, MASS. 
sition e -Plates e Printing ¢ Binding 
A COMPLETE SERVICE TO BOOK PUBLISHERS 
New York Office: 33 West 42nd St. LO. 4-0144 

















GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc 


Rooks - Lookvertising 


34 HUBERT ST., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-1700 


9ntg, 





TWO Plants To Serve You— 
HADDON BINDERY, INC. 
Book Manufacturers 
llth & Linden Sts., Camden. N. J., Tel. Woodlawn 3-680U-01 








THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 








PLANT EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Cornwall, New York 3 75 a go York 13 











John F CUNEO Company 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


465 WEST CERMAK ROAD + CHICAGO 














Tae eee 


” 


addon 
raftsmen (7 ’rewa. 
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L. H. JENKINS, INc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Serving Publishers since 1882 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





















CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Contact Franklin A. Sears 
KELLOGG & BULKELEY DIVISION 
FINE OFFSET FOR FINE BOOKS 


CONNECTICUT PRINTERS Incorporated 
HARTFORD .1 ° ° ° ° CONNECTICUT 


hy Kingsport Press, ine 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
1 EAST 57th ST. 100 E. OHIO ST. 


) The C. J. KREHBIEL Company 


Edition Printers and Binders 
— Eighty’ years of service to publishers of 
Text Books » Rate Books * Books of the College Press 





























239 S. American ssoui iledely dete 


P. F Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 














1030 BROADWAY - - CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
school text books and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO UE 











PROCESS CORPORATION 


200 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. * WOrth 4-7740 





Complete Book Manufacturers 
George MI CKIBBIN & Son 


Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition ° Printing * Edition Binding 
419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


ALgonquin 4-0480 








te Books by Of fe. Offset on Bible Pa p20 ne 














BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

by rich, sheet-fed photogravure. Art and photographic 
copy reproduced with full-range tonal values, for fron- 
lispieces, wraps, inserts, endpapers, jackets, and complete 
books. Ask for representative sumples. 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOR COMPANY 
207 West 25th Street - New York 1,N.Y. - WAtkins 4-4840 














Complete Edition Work 24 

ae SS CN 

ee 

Plimpton Press 
Norwood Mass. La Porte Inv. SS 





Edition Binding + School Annuals 
Juveniles + Trade Books 





— Kenneth W James, Pres. 
148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. © CA 6-3415 








Quinn & Boven Company, Inc. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT « RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE + 881 FOURTH AVE 

















RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 


CONKEY DIVISION 
Printers—Binders—Book & Catalog Manufacturers 
CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 
124 W. Monroe St. 111 Eighth Ave. 
Manufacturing Plants 


HAMMOND, INDIANA °* SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 











MOORE & COMPANY, INC. 
Book Manufacturers 


2201 GARRETT AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND BE lmont 5-8823 





The Murray Printing Company 


WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


== Book Lithographers 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET MU 2-064) 




















432 FOURTH AVENUE 


i* 
840 MEMORIAL DRIVE 4 (a 


CAMBRIDGE, 38, MASS. Vl 
Noted for the finest quality book, catalogue 
and loose-leaf work. Also specialists, in 

limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC. 
461 Eighth Avenue e New York City 


NEW YORK, 16, N.Y. 











eee 





























leading book manufacturers 








e EDITION & 
e@ PAMPHLET BINDING 


e ADHESIVE (FLEXICO) 





bindery, inc. 





BINDING 
129 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. e LIBRARY BINDING 
W0-4 3616-7-8 SINCE 1901 











Complete ber 

Book Manufacturing 

E. W. pTEPHENS and shipping Serv 

COMPANY ices—on Single Vol- 

Columbia, Mo.—in the Heart of umes and DeLuxe 
the Heart-land Sets. 














JF Taplen-Co 


32-01 Queens Blvd. EDITION 
| G BOOKBINDERS 


Long Island City 
STillwell 4-8570 FOR 104 YEARS 








MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATION OF 


THE '4-INCH STITCHER HEAD 
by Theodore Jarosik 


64 pages 
10 diagrams Price $2.00 cash with order 


plastic binding (N.Y.C. ‘purchasers add Ge sales tax) 


BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 














H WOLFF DESIGN e COMPOSITION 
a 


ELECTROTYPING e PRINTING e BINDING 


508 W 26, NEW YORK 1 NEW YOR 








ane THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


Producers of Knickotypes, book plates of 
superior quality at attractive prices 


New York OFFICE 220 FirtH AVENUE 











J. © 
ALENTINE COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 











345 Hudson St. New York City 
BOOK COMPOSITION CoO. 
VAN REES = 
BOOK BINDING CORP. 


508 W. 26th St., N. Y. © 316 Hudson St., N. Y. 





BOOK COMPOSITION 
\ \ ) LINOTYPE - MONOTYPE 

cz fEStCott pp FOTOSETTER - PLASTIC 
PLATES - ELECTROTYPES 
Th OMSODN PHitA: 1027 ARCH ST. 
NEW YORK : 60. 42nd ST. 


DECEMBER, 1955 











mechanical binding sources 








BD cosrermreceeeee-L In0-lOk Spee tea aa Limited » BARRE: Tauber-Tube 
 gpesnaione Coca wae Mult-0 prety 
0 ........Swing- ~ — seemeeeeees ultl- Ring 

Bo Flex- ote astie V ——-Reund Ring 
i ia R WD  cceassiecicnn 

H ---=e- Tally-He x _.Parallex 
K _-saanastitaintinal » Ni Metal. “Loose Leaf 

*Other Bindings 








e@ NEW ENGLAND 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. ... sessecee seocecenseeee MPT UV WEt 
Burien, Robert & Son, 301 Congress St., Boston, aa HMOPTTtUW 
































Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. SSpKAXP 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 0200... HMOPW 
e@ NEW YORK CITY 

Atwood Bookbinding Co., 56 Cooper Sq. = 
Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th St. CHMOP 
John M. Gettler, 200 Varick St. OP 
Melnick Bindery, 195 Chrystie St. PD 
Sendor Bindery, Inc., 129 Lafayette St. cP 
M. Shain & Sons, 114 W. 27th St. D 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 31st St. SpAKSOPMXCD 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Ine., 200 Hudson St. CLPTUVTY® 
Wire-O Binling Co., 200 Hudson St., 2 Mw 





e@ EAST 


Cann Binding & Ruling Ce., 29th & Tatnall Sts., Wilmington, Del. DHMPTW* 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md 











Moore & Co., 2201 Garrett Ave., Baltimore, Md. oP 
The Optic Bindery, 15 8. Frederick St., Baltimore = IRs. ismesinecinienincititetapeage ee 
Jeseph Brown, Ine., 495 E. 41st St., Paterson 4, N. J. P 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. CDEP 
National Pub. Co., 239 8S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. ._.................... HMOWP 


@ SOUTHEAST 


Carolina Ruling & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N. C. ........:........... PMO 
J. M. Marbut Ce., 602 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 2... DHMW 


@ SOUTHWEST 


Coast Book Cover Co., 810 E. 3rd, Los Angeles, Cal.............. 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas 
Universal Bookbindery, Ine., 800 Block Avenue B, San Antenie 








e@ MIDWEST 














General Binding Corp., 810 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, TIL... eens CDLY* 
Spiral Binding Ce., 133 N. Jefferson, Chicago, Il. SpAKSP 
Wilder index Co., 512 South Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. PwM 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St, ..........................MW 
The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second St., Detroit, Mich. ..... ~__..... AD KOSSpHP 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. FPSs* 
Detroit Mailing & Bdy., 450 E. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mieh. 2... co 
Michigan Bookbinding Ce., 1986 Beaubeen, —— Mich, ................... HMPTW* 
Twin City Wire-O Co., 750 Washington St., N., Minneapolis, Minn. we 
Becktold Ce., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, ag — 

all o* 








National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, = \ asc Mo. 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co., Caxton Bidg., Cl . DEMOoWw* 
Muller Art Cover & Bdg. Co., 15410 Brookpark Rd. oe it, 0. .......CDHLOP 
Standard Mech, Bdgs. Co., 110 W. 3 Ave., Columbus 8, Ohie —.... LCMPSTTtUVW* 





e@ WEST COAST 





The Irwin-Hodson Company, 439 N. W. 15th Ave., Portland 9, Ore. ...............W 
@ CANADA 

Villemaire Bres., 840 William St., Montreal Mw 
Blackhall & Company Ltd., 77-79 Peter St., Toronto 2B 8 

































bindery services & supplies 





oC ae 
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55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510 





Prentiss Stitching Wire 


IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

















Manufacturers of natural and syn- 
thetic adhesives for book manufacture 


| __American Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC 
13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
STerling 8-805 


Better Adhesives Thru Research 





THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
Distributors for Distributor for 
INTERLAEEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 














Russell Ernest Baum 


Folders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 


ESTABLISHED (892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO, 


660 WEST LAKE ST.. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














For Bookbinding Supplies 
BROOKS-LOESTER, 


S. SCHNEIDER CORP. 

12 Spruce St. (BEekman 3-3221) New York 38, N. Y. 
© Ist & 2nd Quality Bookcloth e Davey Binder’s Boards 
@ Carbon Paper e Leather @ Canvas © Gummed Hollands 








J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


21 S. RICHARDSON AVE., LANSDALE, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 

















FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE ; 


#55 BURRAGE G 


|BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER a N.Y.C. 





— 








Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
729-733 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, ete. 


Interlaken Cloth Du Pom Fabrikoid 














CONTINENTAL Bookbinding WIRE 








Bound to WORK BETTER 
Because It’s ENGINEERED 
For Bindery Purposes 








CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 





ol 
‘os SLOVES 


seal etd BINDING CO., INC 
601 West 26th Street. N. ¥. 2 














Complete line of 
Genuine and Imitation Gold and Silver 
Pigment and Metallic Colors 


(Ome ENERAL ROLL LEAF 


Manufacturing Co. 
85-03 57th Ave., Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 


24 Karat Gold Leaf zsoston , NAvemeyer 9-6123. ANGELES 












DTH LINO-LOK EGiita 


A WIRE BINDING 
Pages lie flat—perfect alignment—cannot slip out. 


PIRAL BINDING CO., INC. 
406 West 31st St., New York, N. Y. © Wisconsin 7-0800 

















A Complete Bindery Glue Service | Ofices « 


Flexible Glues @ Pastes © Padding Glues | Boston 











Synthetic Resin Adhesives Philadelphia 
USED THRUOUT THE WORLD: — 
a 
MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE Co., Inc. | st. Louis 
495 Qyeenpeins Aw.. Becckive, K. ¥. Kal 
FACTORIES AT— {306 “So. Lowe Ave, Chicago: Ill —z_ 








FAMOUS 
TAUBER’S 28 SERVICES 
Now Include: CELLULOID 
TABBING 


TAUBER’S BOOKBINDERY, Inc. 


200 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 











. complete -_ of top quality Glues specially de- 
eloped fo = * ne Bindery, a Arts and Paper 
. Free consulting service on all 

Sanches ve teg Lee ay Write today! 


[oma | 




















LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE COMPANY 


APFFULIATE 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
630 West Sist Street, New York 19 ©1770 Canalport Avenue, Chicago 16 

















Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick” 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwick St. New York 13 o Tel. AL. 5-0114 





























es et et 





RATES: 
DISPLAY: 





75¢ per line, minimum $5. 
$10 per single — inch. 


CASH WITH ORDER 


opportunities 











[NNN 


MODERN BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


available for immediate delivery 


Smyth #3 Casing In Machine with Back Forming Attachment 


Smyth +2 Hand Fed Case Maker La 
Crawley Standard Rounder & Backer 
Berry Pneumatic Standing Press 

16” National Straight Needle Sewers 


te Features 
with Discharger Unit 


Excellent opportunity to acquire 
fine equipment at a very *sub- 
stantial saving over today’s prices. 


These items virtually like new, 
less than 5 years old and used 
infrequently on limited edition work. 


400 22 x 28 Brass Bound Press Boards 














Wire — phone — or write for full details 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 





HREM MUL PULLER LoL 





FOR SALE 
2—STUEBING MODEL K-—26 
AUTOMATIC TIN MOUNTING 
MACHINES FOR CALENDAR 

EDGES, TAKES UP TO 26” 
A. C. MOTOR, SELL CHEAP 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


277 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 7 














J. E. Doyle Co., 1220 w. éth st., Cleveland 
for all types of printing machinery 

THE DOYLE 

SHEET CLEANER* 


Automatically removes dirt, dust, lint, loose 
edges and dry spray from paper while printing. 
*Patented 


THE DOYLE 
INFRA-RED DRYER* 


rebuilt equipment sources 


Eastern 











NEW YORK 
THE FALCO CORPORATION 
-_ SFiltwol 4-8026 


47-01 35th St., L.I.C. 
GRAPHIC MACHINERY EXCHA 

30 West 24th St., N.Y.C...ORegon 5-4540 
E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 

424 West 33rd St., N.Y.C, 1_..LOngacre 3-0600 
ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 

82 Beekman St., N.Y.C..._.. BEekman 3-179] 

GEORGIA 

SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 

507 Peters St., S.W., Atlanta. FRanklin 1411 


Mid Western 


OHIO 
ABRAMS, M. L., CO. 
1841 Prospect, Cleveland __... ... CHerry 1-1310 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 
2634 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14._.TOwer 1-1810 
MICHIGAN 





TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 
504 West Congress, Detroit._.WOodward 3-8269 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO PRINTERS’ MACHINERY WORKS 
601-9 W. Lake St., oe, 6, RAndolph 6-1877 
GANE BROTHERS G LANE, INC. 
1335 West Lake St., Chicago 7...MOnroe 6-5840 
on JAMES H., 
9 W. Washington, chicago seria tis STate 2-1670 


e." LAWSON CO., 

8 S. Dearborn St. Chicago ...HArrison 7-7008 
|. SPERO G CO., IN 

549 W. Randolph 3: ‘Chicago 6 ANdover 3-4633 
STOLP-GORE CO 

123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6...CEntral' 6-2955 
SAMUEL C, STOUT COMPANY 

343 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago ...HArrison 7-7464 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 

734 Sherman St., Chicago 5 -. HArrison 7-7613 
TOMPKINS PRINTING EQUIPMENT co. 

712 S. Clark St., Chicago 57, Il. WAbash 2-4725 

MINNESOTA 

EDLUND, C. H., CO. 

253 Third Ave., S. Minneapolis __ATlantic 8171 
Far Western 





NEW MEXICO 


JONES GRAPHIC PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broadway S.E., Albuquerque ..Albuq. 7-1405 


H WT 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOOKBINDER 20 years experience specializing 
in pamphlet work. Dexter, Cleveland & Baum 
folders, cutters, stitchers and other bindery ma- 
chines. Box #1210 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Sheridan or Seybold or any other model power 
cutters, will pay high price for old model ma- 
chine regardless of condition. Box #1215 








1 Used Sheridan or Smyth double or triple 
lining and headbanding machine. SPINNER 
BROS. CO. HA 7-3514, 732 Sherman Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 
1888-1953. Can supply, any issues, maps, 
supplements. For full information regarding 
details about old Geographics, order books, 
“Collecting National Geographic Magazines” 
by Edward C. Buxbaum. Price $2.00. Free 
circular. Periodical Service, Box 465—BB, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





If you haven’t been able to eliminate your static 
problems try Holland MIST, an anti static spray 
used by leading printers and binders. 12 oz. 
aerosol spray can $3.00; in dozen lots, $2.50 per 
can. Order from Van Son Holland Ink Corp. ot 
America, 114 Main St., Mineola, New York. 


Ploneer 6,2690. 
— 





Florida living at its best 


Oceanfront luxury with com- 
plete informality—Rooms, 
Apartments, Efficiencies—Pri- 


vate Beach and Pool—Coffee 
Shop, Cocktail Lounge—Fully 
air-conditioned—Free protect- 
ed parking—Nightly entertain- 
ment, Card Room, T-V. Rea- 
sonable rates. 


Write today for 
illustrated folder. 


ON THE OCEAN 
175TH ST. & COLLINS AVE. 


MIAMI BEACH 


Chicago 7, Ills. 





TUE LEE EE CLLR 


tl 


808-810 W. Washington Blv'd. : 
Phone SEeley 3-6020 


‘HM 





UyiHLUTNNL 


TT PLUME 


HELP WANTED 





Wanted—Man who knows deluxe cover work, 
Silk screening and Embossing. Union shop in 
Middle West. Excellent opportunity. 

Box #1205 


PAPER RULER 
State Age, Experience, and Starting Wages. 
Union or Non-Union? 
Box #220 
























Book Binder—Must be all around man. State 
age, Experience, and Starting Wages. Union or 
Non-Union. Box #1005 


BINDERY FOREMAN to supervise production 

in large trade bindery specializing in pamphlet 

and mechanical binding, in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Box #1200 








Working Foreman for small Loose Leaf Binder 
manufacturing plant in California. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of the 
making of high grade binders and a good pro- 
duction man. $150.00 per week to start plus 
percentage. State in detail your experience and 
qualifications, otherwise your reply will be 
ignored. Box 71230 


MOLDING AND 
ENGRAVING 
RUBBER 


at these convenient 
sources of supply 





Molding and engraving rubber from 
“U.S.” assures the finest printing re- 
sults. Why? Because “U.S.” has com- 
plete control of manufacture all the 
way. “U.S.” grows its own natural 
rubber and compounds its own syn- 
thetic rubber. It has the vast resources, 
the experience, and the skilled tech- 
nical staffs. 


Get “U.S.” rubber from any of its 
distributor’s, Williamson & Co., three 
offices: 


Caldwell, New Jersey * Bryan, Ohio 
or San Francisco, Calif. 





or call 
UNITED STATES 


RUBBER COMPANY 
Mechanicé!l Goods Division 
Providence, Rhode Island 





a 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES 
ON FOLLOWING PAGES 


= 

















SAT %oPey line ininwm, CASH WITH ORDER [MMo) 0) eXe) eC aL E 






































































































FOR SALE 
Job Presses—all sizes 
REBUILT MACHINERY Git og ae LA ye Rewinder 
3 4, #10 Book Sew Babcock & Miehle Presses i 
mac at pe Auto. Gas tees No. 4 Miehle, 4-roller Press We have aval lable, 
Smyth #2 H. F. Case Maker No. 17 and 25 Vandercook Proof Presses 
Smyth loot ‘x acs Ben oe & Miller Universal Saws and others bi t t % | 
Wesel & Royle Routers 
Smyth No. i Cloth Cutter Hamblet Sheeters—all sizes from 40” to 110” SU jec O prior Sa € 
Smyth 3-Knife Book Trimmer Offset Proving Presses, new and used 
Sm Caneack Former Hall Nevepaper Form Tab FOUR SEYBOLD 
m ormer all Newspaper Form Tables 
National 16” & 20” Book Sewers Flat & Curved Stereotype Equipment 
eerie _ hoe gg ag at i hg: Fee Cut —. 7 
‘ortland & Roshac! t. Pwr. Pnchs. -color Kidder Rotary Press, 48” an ad 
bith Baum Folder & Feeder 3-KNIFE TRIMMERS 
~ x 10 Lever Press 
PROMPT SHIPM ENT ON: er Sort Casters, Molds, also large quan- : 
tity of composition and display mats : . ‘4° 
— thin oe Sen currens 25 H.P. Electronic Press Drive—almost new In Ope rating condition 
NEW Acme-Morrison & National Let us know your wants = 
Wire Stitchers THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY ff d | : : 
NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses Staffed, Conn oTrere at OW prices = 
. NEW Berry Book Presses ‘ 2 : 
NEW Berry Signature Presses ‘ ‘ asia E . 3 
NEW C & P Paper Cutters Used Composing Equipment. Ludlows, Elrods, for uick sale. 2 
Intertype-Mats and Magazines. = 
NEW C & P 10 x 15 NS Presses Guaranteed satisfaction. Write for list. Model = 
NEW Friel Check Imprinters— C Intertype 42 pica electric pot. Exceptional con- = 
pa  errenyl Jogging a dition. Will deliver and install. Late faces of = 
ensol Stamping Presses mats. 
—— & Rosback Perfs. & FOSTER PRINTING EQUIPMENT E. P. LAWSON CO. 
NEW Potdevin, Gluing Machines, Wringers, 13th & Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. LOcust 8-2166 
Dewarpers MAIN OFFICE 
NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter = 
= Single Automatic Rotary Board For Sale 426 W. 33 St. New York, N.Y. = 
utters = 
NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 65”—5/0 s.c. Miehle, pile or Cross CHICAGO E 
feeder, extension delivery. 628 S. D = 
” : . . Dearborn St. 
E. FULLER CO 56”—2/0 s.c. Miehle, pile feeder, 
" extension delivery. 
28 Reade St., New York 7 65”—5/0 2-col. Miehle with feeder, 
720 80. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 a: ee ee iii ARE pt NS ot ICKS 
units, bed 30x42 FeATNS EDGES? Levit are 
a j . : ougher an wood—give 
GRAPHIC MACHINERY EXCHANGE, INC. | 2—No., #1, Miehle Se om, ceoner ete : : 
KNIFE GRINDINGS? Lasticks 
_ _ REBUILT MACHINERY FOR No. 1—22”x28”; No. 2—22”x34” reduce the number of grind- 
Printers - Lithographers - Bookbinders Kelly presse:, reloading feed- You ings per year. 


FOLDING PAPER BOX AND LOST TIME? Lasticks save op- 


ers, lubricating system. erator’s time. No warping. No 





we Buy COMPLETE PLANTS 28”x41”—4 track Miller Major change for various stocks. 
50 West 20th St. tow York. Wi. 22”x28” Miehle Horizontal, straight a Cae Sha 
ORegon 5-4540 8 line delivery. CKS trouble. 
22”x28” Miehle Horizontal Tandem. Made for All 









Size Slots 
Write for 15 Days Free Trial 
LASTICKS, INC. 
384 Moffitt Bivd. Islip, N.Y. 


D f y: N Harris . bese Presses: 17%2”x22”; 
”%28”; 22”x34”; 41”x54” 
DABLE BUYS Seybold Paper Cutters: 38”-44” 


Seybold 3-Knife Trimmer 
2—#1 Smyth Casemakers 








1—Smyth Casing-In Machine 50” Seybold Precision spacer, A.C. 

1—Pleger Hinged Cover Covering Machine 84” Oswego mill type, Paper Cutter CHULER BRO 

1—Seybold Book Compressor Crawley Rounder & Backer ay int lees eo Renkemadies ’ 

— eg a en Krause power round corner machine Prompt Maintenance & Rebuilding 

” y ui : ‘ = 

oe Seal ren Se NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS | | Se"; or all Mader, machines. 

2—National Book Sewers (Tel: MArket 7-3800) 329 Hoffman Ave., New Milford, N. J. 
Book Sewers ~ 323-29 North 4th St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 135 West 20 Street, New York, N. Y. 








Seem et Stitchers 
1—3 Head Berry Drill 
3—P.1.E. Bukbak Gluers 


1—30” Rosback Rotary Perforator 10 heads 4 . Dial Dp ] e x GEORGE WEIGL 


1—12Z Morrison Stitcher ¥ 
= anaes ies ak Serer Denti Cece 134 W. 26th St., N.¥.C. CHelsea 2-7335 


CHelsea 3-7509 
































GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR 

PEE nnd Rounders & Backers T i p p ' bat g - AGL a a 
eo coor ee es ctagn pa fet h a also Manufacturers _ Leather Edge Burnish 

imprinting attachments - 
1—Medel 5M Wright 4 head drill aq € rm ee sy ing Machines and. Round-Corner Cutters. 
9—Sheridan-Standard K bossers 
1—16” Sheridan Exsesinn sukine MODEL A + 
$——Pecdand Punching Machines BRACKETT TRIMMER  KONECKY BROS. 
1—Beackest SEYBOLD TUMBLER Fe 
Se a erteria Glue TRIMMER 4VA menu boa pce 
4—Roller Backers 
6—Job Backers, all sizes MODS 5 Oe STAMPING PRESSES 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines SHERIDAN STAMPER ae 
1—Burton Snap-Out Perforator ; 636 Eleventh Ave., New York City, N.Y. 
1—14 x 22 Thompson Die Cutter with MODEL 104DD ms 

f Attachment DEXTER FOLDER 





2—Krause 11 x 17 Hand Embossers 


ALL LATE MOD . 
Large Quantity new and used Binders a os PUNCH ‘ NG Di ES 


Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. for every make of press 
ESOR MACHINERY CO. ROBERTSON BROS., INC. SECTIGECIAL SHAPES & CUTOUTS 


- 438 PEARL STREET MAY MACHINE CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK 38, N.Y., WO 2-1276 195 Chrystie St. N.Y. 2,.N.Y. 




















































MORE OPPORTUNITIES 
ON PRECEDING PAGES 
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RATES: 7 line, : 
DISPLAY: $10 ‘per single germ: CASH WITH ORDER 


opportunities 











BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Smyth Case Makers #1, 1 Spl, #2 

Smyth #10 Casing In Machine 

Smyth #1 45” Cloth Cutters 2 

Smyth Case, Back Former 

Nat’! Str. Needle Sewers 16” 

Smyth Curve Needle Sewers 3 4,6,10 

Sheridan Hvy. Duty Stitcher 7” Cap. 

Sheridan Slitter & Rewinder 

2 45” Robinson Rotary Card Cutters 

Model O Cleveland Folder & Pile © 

Feeder 

Brackett DeLuxe Model Stripper 

Brackett Sgle. & Dble. Head Strippers 

Crawley Rounders & Backers 2 

Christensen Automatic Stitcher 

Pleger Hinge Paper Covering Mach. 

Pleger Rd. Corner Turning-In Mach. 

Pleger Rotary Gathering Tables 

Pleger Book Back Gluer 

Portland Super Power Punch 

Berry Paper Drill 4 Spindles 

Berry 10” Pneumatic Bundler 

26%” C&P Craftsmen Lever Cutter 

Stimpson Eyeletting Machine 

Latham Pwr. Punch Asst. Dies 

Jacques Shears 33”, 50” 

Standing Presses 20 x 28 & 16 x 24 

Hand Roller Backers 17” 

Kensol library stampers 

Job Backers 25” & 30” 

Anderson Bundling Presses 

Anderson Blank Book Folder 

Singer Sew. 6-9 7-13 16-81 

McAdams Paging Mach Top & Bottom 

Rosback Pony Rot. Rd. Hole Perf. 28” 

Burton Slot Rotary Perf. 30” 

Latham Stitchers 14%” & 34” Cap. 

Calendar Stitchers 400-500-600-700 

Potdevin Gluers 21, 24, 27” 

Moore Glue Cooker 10 Gal. Cap. 

30” Wringers with AC Motors 2 

Seybold Round Corner Cutter 

Vertical Round Hole Perforators 

Press Boards New & Used 20 x 28 

New & Rebit. Wire Stitchers, all sizes 
We Buy Used Equipment & Plants 

JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
810 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. Phone Seeley 3-6020 


FOR SALE 





Cleveland “‘E” 17 x 22 Automatic Folder 
Cleveland “‘O” 19 x 25 Automatic Folder 
Cleveland “‘OO” 22x28 Automatic Folder 
Cleveland Double ‘‘M’” 28x44 Automatic Folder 
Cleveland “‘K” 39x52 Automatic Folder 
Boston Stitchers 4” and %4” 

Seybold 44” Auto Clamp Cutter 

Rosback Pony Rotary Perforator 

Christensen 70” Stream Feeder 


J. SPERO & CO. 
549 W. Randolph, Chicago, III. 





Sheridan Gathering machine pockets, 10 com- 
plete, ready for use. Will sacrifice, $1000.00. 
Grunlee 28 pocket rotary gathering unit. Sheri- 
dan 32 pocket rotary gathering unit. Will sacri- 
fice for immediate sale. 

Mailing Machines, 3030 Lawton, St. Louis, Mo. 





"6/0 70” Miehle 2-color, with Dexter pile feed- 
er and extension delivery; excellent condition. 
Must make way for new equipment. Box #1220 





"5/0 Miehle Perfector, max. sheet size 45x68, 


equipped with Cross continuous feeder and AC 
motor. See in operation. Box 3£1225 











HIGH SPEED KENSOL 


GOLD STAMPING EQUIPMENT 





SERVOL, BRASS & STEEL TYPE 





OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
128 White St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. CAnal 6-3384-5 




















REBUILT & GUARANTEED 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
DEXTER NEWS FOLDERS 


1—46x68” 16-32 P.P. 
1—38x50” 4 Rt Ang. 8 par-par 16-32 
DEXTER BOOK FOLDERS 

1—50x72” Par. 16-32 

1—42x57” #191A Outside Attach. 2 par, 
1 Rt. Ang 

1—39x52” #189A; 1-36x48” #189 Par-32 

1—36x48” 7190 

1—30x44” #189 Par. 32 

1—28x42” 

2—Dbl 16-32 #103 & 104 
Single Folds 25” to 56” 

1—58” N. S. Dex. Suc. Pile Feeder for 
Folder 

1—40”x52” 6 Fold Hall-Pile or ‘Cross 
Feeder 

2—Christensen Stitchers, Straight & 
Curve Needle Sewing Machines 

1—Casemaker 

1—Robinson Board Cutter 
Cross Feeder for Tape Folders, all 
sizes and parts. 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


123 S, Jefferson St. Chicago, Ill. 











Trade Ruling and Binding plant in the Eastern 
any of Pennsylvania, no competition, a wonder- 
ul opportunity for one or two young men who 
know the work. Box #1110 








FOR SALE 

5-Color Cottrell 32 x 47. 
4-Color Cottrell 40 x 70. 
2-Color Cottrell 36 x 48. 
12 x 18 Craftsmen Press, Kluge 

Feeder. 
189-A Dexter Folder 38 x 52. 
Model O Cleveland Folder, 19 x 25. 
Model B Cleveland Folder, 25 x 38. 
4 Rod Standard Embosser 18 x 14. 
2 Rod Sheridan Embosser 18 x 14. 
30” Rosback Rotary Perforator. 
Model EF Cleveland Folder, 17 x 22. 


KRATMAN MACHINERY SALES CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 








FOR SALE 
Number 3 Smyth Book Sewer. $250.00 
20” Donnell Job Backer. 150.00 
30” Sanborn Board Shear... 135.00 
Hickok Standing Press 16x24. 85.00 


Simplex Gold Stamping Press. 150.00 
JULIAN K. ROBERTS, INC. 


360 Peters St., S.W.,- Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Tele: Alpine 3066 








CHARLES A. MULLER 
Co., INC. 


Manufacturing ‘and Servicing of 
Bookbinders’ Machinery, Paper Punching 
Dies, Step and Thumb Index Cutters, etc. 

153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13 

CAnal 6-2843 





In GANE‘’S Own Shop 





National Straight Needle Sewers 

Smyth #3 Curved Needle Sewer 

Singer Sewer Model 7-11 

Brackett Double Head Stripper 

Fortuna Skiving Machines C & G 

Earlline Hydraulic Bundl D. rator 

Hunkeler Book Rounder—Demonstrater 

Challenge 364%” Power Cutter 

All Iron Board Shears—33” 

Jacques Strawboard Shears—40” 

Sheridan 2 rod Hand Lever Embosser 

Standard 2 rod Power Embosser and roll 
feed 

Seybold Ring Embosser 

Kensol #35 Stamper 


C & P 12” x 18” Printing Press with Rice 
Feeder 


Brighten 3-draw Roll Feed Attachment 


Rosback Round Hole Rotary Perforators 
30” and 36” 


Standard Roller Backer 

Jeb Backers—17”", 18”, 21” and 24” 
Potdevin Gluers—all sizes 

Wire Stitchers—all sizes 

Pleger Board Beveler 

Pleger heavy duty library stamper 








Pleger double head corner turner 
Oversewing Sander 
Seybold Power Corner Cutter 


Challenge Hydraulic Power Corner Cutter 
Smyth 3-wing Casing-in machine 


Standing Press 20 x 28 

Air Model Nipping Press 12 x 18 
Latham 24” power Multiplex Punch 
Portland 24” Foot Power Punch 





NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
NEW EQUIPMENT ALSO 





Owners and Builders of 
MEYERS & PLEGER MACHINES 





Complete line of equipment, 
tools and materials 




















CARB-1-S8T PENETRATING GLUE 
rade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Since al rtp gry Adhesive that ioe gene 
luse from coast to coast to pad carbon interleaved 
forms. it binds the stub ‘‘between the sheets.” it 
ready to use and easy te apply. 
CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 
ENGINEERING SERVICE & MATERIALS 


816 Ferguson Ave. Dayton 7, Ohio 





puck? pop it on 









the automatic clog-proof 
rubber cement 


DISPENSING PEN 


Ejects dots of cement where you press is 
— does not clog, comes with cap. 


Satisfaction or money back guaranteed. 
Available at dealer or order from: 


















Wonderful for editing, tipping, layouts. 









GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


4 W. LAKE ST CHIC 7O 7, ILL 


eNEW Y 








BOOK BINDERS, Houston, Texas area. 
Netted $12,815 last yr. Has many lg. accts. 
Compl. equip. Ideal bus. site. Priced to sell 
with Terms. Dept. #6899-5M 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING SHOP, No. E. 
Penna. Netted $3,371 last yr. in part time 
operations. Letterpress & offset. XInt. reputa- 
tion. Compl. equip. & type fonts. Estab. 
1940. Other interests force sale at only: 
$7,150. Dept. ##6902-5M 

LITHOGRAPH SERVICE, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Net $11,000 last yr. Still growing. 2,000 
sq. ft. bldg. just remodeled. Parking. Light 
industr. site. Fully equipped. Many accts. 
Dept. #22597-20S 

PRINTING PLANT. So. E. Florida. Spe- 
cializ. in offset lithography, Product. of 
folders, brochures, illust. letera., promot. ma- 
terials for resort hotels, etc. Ideal loc. in 
indust. center. Lg. bldg., compl. equipt., 
Xint. condt. Netted $11,583 in 1953 w/high 
profits for some ambitious buyer. Dept. 
#6941 


FREE BULLETINS ON ABOVE 
BUSINESSES 


CHAS. FORD & ASSOC. 
6425 Hollywood BI., Los Angeles, Cal. 
87 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Exclusive Business Paper of the Industry Devoted to Design & Manufacture 


of Books, Catalogs, Pamphlets, & Allied Products 


special features 


Guest Editorial: The Good Old Days Weren’t So Good! by Alfred Cahen 
Year-End Tax and Special Fund Planning, by Howard F. Elin, CPA 

A Forward Look in Publishing, by William Jovanovich 

BP’s Production Equipment Review 

Tenacity Marks Golden Anniversary 

The Care and Feeding of Ruling Flannels 

Using Adhesives Effectively; Part 7: Casemaking Adhesives 

Electric Safety Controls for Guillotines, by F. N. Burt 

Safety Program Cites Need for Management Teamwork 

That’s Hall’s, Brother: Part 4: Pocket-book Production 


Controlling Spoilage & Inventory 


Index of Book Manufacturing Activity 


regular features 


The Graphic Arts Digest 

Readers’ Service 

Gathered & Forwarded 

News of the Month 

What’s New in Supplies & Equipment 
Clinical Reports 


The Bookmaking Parade; No. 263 in A Series, by Frank Myrick 








— P. M. Bland Ferris Printing Co. ?. 3. Conkwright Princeton U. Press 

3 Lewis Whitton Franklin Bindery Leonard Blizard Quinn & Boden 

% ty ry count James Hendrickson Free Lance Ray Freiman Random House 

a he Pocfimacti H. Gardiner, Jr. Gardiner Bdg. & Mig. fF. &. Rickard Rickard Circ. Fidg. Co. 

i A. P. Tedesco Grosset & Duniap Frank Fortney Russeli-Rutter Ce. 

Ralph Box Haddon Craftsmen Mrs. M. Ruzicka Gross Joseph Ruzicka 

Cc. T. Dean American Beauty Cover Co. D. F. Bradley Harper & Brothers Mortimer Sendor * Sendor Bindery 
Emmanuel Burr Amer. Bk.-Stratford Burton L. Stratten Harvard U. P. Henry B. Roberts Kingsport Press 
francis E. Grady Amer. Bk.-Stratford Waiter Frese Hastings House Richard Sh Sh U & Co. 
S. Satenstein Amer. Bk.-Stratford Natalie Norris BD. C. Heath Burr Chase Silver, Burdett 
Ernest Reichi Free Lance L. Howard Jenkins L. H. Jenkins, inc. Tom Torre Bevans Simon & Schuster 
4. H. Atkins F. J. Barnard & Co. Walter D. Gemmill M. C. Johnson Co. Jack Sloves Sloves Mech. Bdg. Co. 
A. 1. Wunsch Becktold Co. Cc. H. Wilhelm Kingsport Press A. Siegel Star Loose Leaf Co. 
W. T. Shoener Blakiston Co. Joseph Wesoil Robert 0. Law BD. Cunningham c. A. a Co. 
Alfred C. Bohn c. H. Bohn & Co. Dwight L. Monaco Hughes Corp. R. H. Wessmann J.-F. Tapley Co. 
4. Raymond Tiffany Bk. Mfrs. Inst. Howard N. King Maple Press Sheidon Tauber Tauber Plastion. Ine. 
Martin Blum Bookbinders Co. W. J. Gartner McGraw-Hill Bk. Co. €. A. Th Th 8 Bkbdry. 
Leo V. Downey Boorum & Pease Co. G. B. Moore Moore & Co. Harry Cowan Trade Bindery 
4. H. Gipson Caxton Printers E. Mueller Mueller Art Cover & Bdg. A. S. MacKenzie Union Bkbdg. Co. 
Morris Margolis F. M. Chariton Co. Monroe Wheeler Museum of Mod. Art Mary Alexander U. of Chicago Press 
Bernard Schaefer Chivers Bkbdg. G. 8B. Van Deene Nat’! Lib. Bdg. Co. John B. Ballou Vail-Ballou Press 
w. F. Commercial Bindery Norman Forgue Norman Press Fred Christensen Ss. &. & M. Vernon 
Alfred Cahen Comm. Bkbdg. Co. John Woodiock W. W. Norton Morris Colman Viking Press 
Martin Taian Dess & Talan Joseph Kinlein Optic Bindery J. S. Wesby 4. S. Wesby & Sons 
8. D. Recca €. P. Dutton John Begg Oxford U. Press Bruce werd Westcott & Thomson 
William Nicoll Edit. Inc. L. Weissgerber Philadelphia Bindery Bert Wolff H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
John J. Kelly Edition Bkbdrs. of N. Y William Ginsburg Practical Bkbdg. Nathan Shrifte H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
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December 1955 by BOOK PRODUCTION, Incorporating Bookbinding Magazine. 
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permission of the Publisher. 





E. A. FREUND, Publisher 

FRANK B. MYRICK, Editor 
WALTER KUBILIUS, Research Editor 
STAN WEXLER, News Editor 


WINSLOW REITHER, Advertising Mgr. 
R. McCORKLE, Circulation Mgr. 
TONI WAGNER, Production Manager 
LAURENCE LUSTIG, Art Director 


Acme Steel Company 
American Adhesive Manufacturing —......__ 
American Book-Stratford Press, Inc. 
Baum, Russell Ernest, Inc. Cover 
Brackett Stripping Machine Cen. <a! 


Calculagraph Company ___. 
Challenge Machinery Company 


december 1955 








Chandler G Price Company 





Chicago Steel G Wire Co. 


Crawley Book Machinery Company a 


Davey C 





Dennison Manufacturing Company 


Dexter Folder omg Ee Si as 


7, 
Du Pont de Nemours, E. I., & Co. (Adhesives) 
(Fabric) 
Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc. EMail 
General Research G Supply Co. -..... 


Du Pont de Nemours, E. a & Co. 


Graeber Machine Company 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. __. 


Harris-Seybold Company 


Hickok, W., O., = agemnacteed Company. 


Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Interlaken Mills 

Intertyoe Corporation - 
Kendall Mills 
Lawson, E. P., Company 
Leonard, Charles, Inc. — 
Mead Board Sales, Inc. - 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. “Co. 
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N. Y. Employing Printers (Binders Grouo) 
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Paasche Airbrush Co. 


Paper Corporation of United States 
Vapue, Gest; Goth. 


Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc. 


Peterson, A. W. & Son, Die Company, Inc. 


Plastic Binding Corporation q 
Printing Industries Equipment, Inc. 
Rexford Paper Company 
Rosback, F. P., Company 
Russell-Rutter Company, Inc. 


Seneca Wire G Manufacturing Company 2 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., raises lane 


Simco C 
Slade, Hipp | & "Meloy, Inc. 

Smith, Albert D., G Company, Inc. 
Smyth Manufacturing Company 





Southworth Machine Company 


Spiral Binding Co. : 

Sta-Warm_ Electric Company 
Suit © Comesey 
Swift, M. G Sons, Inc. 


Textileather, Div. of Genl. Tire G Rubber Co. 
U. S$. Gather Comeety 


Van Rees Press 
World Publishing Company - 
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Directory Space Advertising 
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Mechanical Binding Index _.___. 
Opportunities (Classified) 


Publishers’ Services and Supplies Has 
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Oxford Wescar Offset, vellum or smooth finish, is 
a first-choice paper for easy-to-read textbooks and 
for juvenile books of all kinds. In brilliant blue- 
white and five pastel shades, it provides high opac- 
ity and freedom from lint or fuzz. For black and 
white or multicolor, this fine paper assures unu- 
sually accurate, economical reproduction. 

You will want to see this exceptional offset 
sheet. Ask your nearby Oxford Merchant or write 
us direct about Oxford Wescar Offset and othes 
Oxford book papers. 
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os xford Wescar Offset 


4, @ OXFORD 


aa Pp A p E: RS OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
_—_— t pat tn OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 





GREAT production ... 


GREATER versatility ... 


GREATEST protic. 


Bookbinders everywhere are rendering FASTER service... more VERSATILE service .. . wi , 
the closest, precision, designed Automatic in folder history. Versatility . .. beyond comparey 


30 x 46 ...60 WORLD’S 
FINEST, FASTEST FOLDER 


Do you want .... a fifth fold in the 8 page section? 
Yes sir . . . you can have it. Or it can, of course, 


be used after the 4 parallels in the parallel section. 

Do you want .... 8 parallel folds ...full width? 
Yes sir . . . you can have it, adding your Baum-Roll-a-Way, 
and after the 8 parallels you can, in the same operation do 
right angle folding. 


Do you want .... 9 parallel folds... full width? 
Yes sir . . . you can have it. 


Do write for detailed information! 
Bookbinders, from Coast to Coast are standardizing on the World’s Greatest Folder Volues 


q 


2a 














